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PREFACE 


There have been a number of attempts to portray the 
life of the newly arrived immigrant Jew, the Jew who has 
come from Russia, Austria-Hungary, Roumania, who has 
been settling in the last three decades among Anglo-Saxon 
peoples in English and American communities, who has 
contributed an interesting admixture to the strange com- 
binations that are found where English law and custom 
and American institutions have permitted a freer develop- 
ment than can be found among most of the nations of the 
Eastern hemisphere. In his masterpiece, ‘‘ Children of 
the Ghetto,’’ Israel Zangwill has painted with most skilful 
brush Jewish characters from eastern Europe transplanted 
into an English soil, so that we see their lifelikeness with all 
its intensity, their communal activity with all its warmth and 
poesy, as well as its hardness and struggle. Other writers 
have done minor work in the form of story or character 
sketch, with the purpose of presenting some idea of the 
life, the thought, and the customs of these people. There 
have, too, appeared some more scientific studies, like ‘‘ The 
Jew in London.’’ The present work, which was projected 
before the last mentioned, is intended to present the rise 
and development of the Russian Jews who have come to 
the United States during the past twenty-odd years, to 
show the qualities they brought with them, to present the 
facts as to their adjustment to the conditions here, and 
to look a little into the future. 

It has been deemed desirable by the editor that the 
detailed studies should be undertaken chiefly with refer- 
ence to three leading cities of the United States,— New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago, embracing the larger 
portion of this Jewish immigrant population, and that 
there should be included, in addition, a description of the 
leading rural communities and the work of distribution 
from large centres of population. The division into various 
subjects is somewhat arbitrary and at times the lines of 
investigation overlap; yet for practical purposes the plan 
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has served very well. The results of the studies in the 
three cities are in the nature of cumulative evidence, and 
it is thought that a broader character has been given to 
the investigations by obtaining the information from three 
independent communities. The editor realizes that in such 
a mosaic there must be some lack of unity. Notwithstand- 
ing somewhat divergent opinions, however, there has been 
on the whole a remarkable accord as to the facts, their 
underlying and surrounding causes, and their probable 
consequences. 

The editor is indebted to Miss Emily W. Dinwiddie and 
David W. Amram, Esq., for assistance in preparing the 
manuscript for press, and to the several contributors whose 
generous co-operation has made the volume possible. 

CuHarLes §. BERNHEIMER. 


Philadelphia, March 15, 1905. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


(A) ELEMENTS OF THE JEWISH POPULATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Cutting down through two centuries and a half of 
American Jewish history lays bare three distinctly marked 
strata of population: the Spanish-Portuguese, the German, 
and the Russian. This apparently presents a simple study 
in population, all the simpler as the German stream of 
immigration did not flow in until the Sephardic settle- 
ment had had ample time and opportunity to work out 
_ its potentialities. To a less degree, the same exclusive 
dominance was granted the German Jew during his shorter 
period, coextensive, roughly speaking, with the nineteenth 
century. But on closer examination the problem is not 
so simple. Or, to put it in other words, the influences 
exerted by each of the three elements of the Jewish popu- 
lation of the United States are subtler, more varied, de- 
pendent upon a greater number of constituent factors, than 
appears from their bare enumeration. 

The Spanish-Portuguese population was not a unit. 
Some of its members came to the American colonies direct 
from Portugal; others came after residence in Holland, 
or in Holland and England ; others again by way of Brazil 
or the Dutch colonies in South America and the French 
colonies in the West Indies. Such wanderings betoken 
an adventurous spirit and a history of romantic episode, 
which, in turn, indicate differentiated experiences, varied 
opinions, and a broad outlook upon affairs, with pliant 
ability to grasp and utilize a situation, however new and 
unexpected. Paradoxical ag it may seem, the very cos- 
mopolitanism and variety of their experiences were caleu- 
lated to weld them into a single community. Their secular 
needs and ambitions were so comprehensive and diversi- 
fied as to give full Scope to their cultivated and tried 
powers. In their Jewish life they could be content to sink 
differences, and so to the outsider they had the appearance 
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of a homogeneous body. That does not necessarily imply 
perfect harmony or stagnancy in the Sephardie congrega- 
tions. The vestry rooms were the scenes of lively discus- 
sions that inflicted heart-burning, and caused recrimina- 
tions. But whatever may have convulsed the small 
community from within, to the world, in spite of its divers 
origins, it presented a solid front. 

The aspect changed completely with the advent of the 
German Jewish immigrant. That a deep gulf yawned be- 
tween the Sephardic and Ashkenazie sections of the Jew- 
ish community, was but a repetition of Jewish history 
elsewhere. It was equally a repetition of the course of 
Jewish history elsewhere that this division should exist 


in spite of the fact that in a number of well-known in- 


stances the straggling immigrants from Germany, arriving 
from the middle or perhaps the beginning of the eighteenth 
century to its close, became the very backbone and sinew 
of the congregation of older establishment, adopting its 
ritual and customs, and intermarrying with its sons and 
daughters. But when the stream of German immigra- 
tion became more steady, as it did in the early years of 
the: nineteenth century, and was reinforced by Polish- 
Dutch and Dutch-English tributaries, a new phase de- 
veloped. The small Sephardic communities, in defense 
of their own individuality, could not, and, by reason of 
their hidalgo pride, would not, continue to absorb the new 
element. On the other hand, the prominent, useful indi- 
viduals of the German section felt the propriety of devot- 
ing themselves to the needs of their countrymen. 

The separation between the German and the Sephardic 
community, then, displays no features peculiar to Ameri- 
ean conditions. But the splitting up of the German com- 
munity from within is of importance in the development 
of American Jewish life. Coming, for the greater part, 
direct from the villages of South and of North Germany, 
the immigrants arrived fully panoplied in their provinceial- 
ism. The peculiarities of ritual and custom developed 
under the influence of German and Dutch particularism 
were dearer to their hearts than the great underlying prin- 
ciples. This is a statement of fact, not a criticism, cer- 
tainly not derogatory criticism, for the fulness of com- 
munal activity and emotion manifests itself through 
Jewish ceremonial, and not in speculation, which is the 
prerogative reserved for the few. Congregations were 
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naturally formed according to propinguity in the Old 
World. However, the principle of close fellowship be- 
tween ‘‘ Landsleute ’’ soon, in the face of common trials 
and common problems, lost whatever rigidity it may have 
possessed, and eeded first place to a stronger reason operat- 
ing in the direction of division of forces. The sprinkling 
of immigrants from the German cities, whose horizon was 
wider, and whose less simple experience might have tended 
to level differences, as in the case of the Sephardim, 
served to introduce a new element of separation. They 
transplanted to America the German reform agitation. 
The Charleston Sephardic congregation had, to be sure, 
divided upon the question of innovations, but as a move- 
ment reform was directed by the German Jews. Thus, 
both the secular and the religious past of the German 
immigrants inclined them to fall into autonomous groups, 
determined by their various German origins geographic- 
ally considered, and by their attitude toward orthodoxy and 
reform. 

These provincial and disintegrating features prevailed 
in communal organization until after the great German 
immigration of 1848, which imported charity problems, 
greater numbers, more cultivated intelligences, and the 
alertness of thought characteristic of world-moving events, 
all of them factors conducive to union in the face of 
differences of faith and living. 

The communal organization effected by the German- 
Jewish immigration of 1848 and the twenty years follow- 
ing, was considerably promoted by smaller streams of 
Ashkenazic, though not specifically German, origin. Amer- 
ica began to draw forces from the centres of Jewish 
population farther and farther east. From the first years 
of Ashkenazie immigration, probably a little before the 
middle and possibly at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, there had been a slight, an almost infinitesimal 
infusion of Polish and Bohemian elements. After Kos- 
suth’s revolution, with its profound stirring up of the 
Jewish community, and, again, after Polish national enthu- 
siasm flamed up in the early sixties promising emancipa- 
tion to the Jew, Hungarian, Bohemian, Moravian, and 
Polish Jews came to America in perceptible numbers, as a 
result of the general agitation, forming a contingent which 
the historian can disregard only at his peril. 

These smaller currents of Ashkenazie influence served 
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a purpose. The Sephardic tradition was permeated with 
memories of medieval Jewish scholarship and literary 
achievement, and the cradle of modern Jewish science, of 
the Wissenschaft des Judenthums, stood in Germany, the 
birthplace of the larger number of Jews in the United 
States. Yet, at the time when Hungarian and Polish 
Jews entered into the complex of American-Jewish life, 
Jewish learning not only was in a bad way in America, 
but it did not even form part of American-Jewish con- 
sciousness as a separate and distinct field of Jewish activ- 
ity. The making of communities, the establishment of 
charitable societies, the adjustment of fresh generations 
of immigrants to new economic conditions, occupied the 
whole time of the leaders of the people. Such feeble be- 
ginnings of educational activity as were called into being 
by heroic, advanced effort bore no faint resemblance to 
Jewish learning. The immigrant from eastern Europe, 
if not himself a scholar, at least had an appreciation 
of Jewish scholarship. His close communal organization 
at home had borne in upon his mind a vivid realization of 
how vitally Jewish science is connected with Jewish life. 
His religious conformity was based upon a clearer valua- 
tion of reasons and origins than the rigid orthodoxy or 
the reform aspirations of the German Jews. 

This appreciation of Jewish learning on the part of 
Austro-Hungarian and Polish immigrants, and all it im- 
plies with regard to Jewish habits of living, did, indeed, 
make no perceptible change in conditions, the less so as 
the German Jews comprehensively pronounced the doom 
of scorn upon them as ‘‘ Hinter Berliner,’’? and so made 
abortive whatever power they had to exercise influence. 
Yet the characteristic distinguishing them from the earlier 
immigrants did not fail of leaving its impress. While 
they were entering congregations as a leaven, and were 
drawing rabbis and teachers from their own countries to 
America, the great Russian catastrophe was approaching. 
When the blow fell, the only preparation the bulk of the 
Jewish population in the United States had had for the 
task of assimilating a large and almost alien element was 
derived from the attitude toward Jewish questions taken 
by its Hungarian and Polish members. They were the 
missing link that in time was to bring to the consciousness 
of the German Jews the kinship existing between them- 
selves and the shoals of immigrants from the Pale. At 
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the time of the influx, they were aware neither of the 
closeness of the tie, nor of the fact that they had long 
had among them living examples of the gradations exist- 
ing in Ashkenazic Judaism. Much as the German Jews 
from Germany differed among themselves in minor cus- 
toms and practices, the temper of their minds with regard 
to Judaism was practically uniform, a statement that em- 
braces the orthodox as well as the reform wing. Here 
they were confronted suddenly, as they first thought, by an 
entirely new development of Jewish thought, and their 
spontaneous impulse was to repudiate it. As the stream 
of Russian immigration continued unabated, facts of 
earlier and of later occurrence co-ordinated themselves, 
and the scorn once poured out upon the ‘‘ Polack,’’ or, 
generically, the ‘‘ Hinter Berliner,’’ since it was the only 
channel through which knowledge flowed, brought about 
the first adjustment to the vast problem. The German 
Jews gradually realized that the Hungarians and Poles 
had been but the vanguard of the largést contingent in 
the Jewish army. It was a sobering realization, and it 
summoned from the recesses of the communal mind all 
lessons unconsciously learnt from a distinct and peculiar 
element, once present in small proportions, and now aug- 
mented to a host larger than the German-Jewish detach- 
ment itself—and perhaps more resourceful, materially 
and spiritually. 

The Russian Jewish element defies analysis. With its 
Lithuanian, Volhynian, Bessarabian, and other constituents, 
and its Galician, Polish, and Roumanian tributary streams, 
it is more complex than either of the other two. Besides, 
we are still caught in the eddies and currents of the Rus- 
sian migration, and are being thrown hither and thither 
by it. Hazardous as it is to make generalizations about 
the century just closed, it is after all not illegitimate. 
But to say what the Russian Jew is and can be in America 
is to prophesy the course of the twentieth century. It 
may not be too presumptuous, however, to point out one 
of the ways in which the Russian population promises to 
affect the organization of Judaism in America. 

If the Spanish-Portuguese population contained various 
elements, and if the German population was welded to- 
gether only by the force of circumstances, the Russian 
population carries the tendency toward grouping and 
Segregation to the length of a fault. The Anshe Kowno 
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and the Anshe Jitomir and the ‘‘ Men of every Russian 
Hamlet ’’ lead separate existences in the effort to per- 
petuate the home traditions. Subjectively, from the point 
of view of the Russian Jew himself, this is a mistake, how- 
ever pardonable in the circumstances, and a fault, however 
amiable and attractive to the folklore student and the story 
writer. Objectively, it may turn out to be a valuable 
factor in the creation of the Jewish type in America. The 
common welfare will be furthered beyond expression by 
transplanting to the new soil every possible variation of 
the Jewish ideal, as it has been modified in all the coun- 
tries of the Jewish dispersion. Only by retaining its 
identity for a little while after its arrival in America, 
only by permitting its peculiar, unabridged heritage of 
intellect and feeling to be modified by the ‘‘ sweetness and 
light ’’ issuing from free American political and social 
institutions, can each group do this service to the Jewish 
community of the future, the Jewish community that shall 
be all Jewish — not Sephardic, not German, not Russian, 
not even American, but simply and solely Jewish. 

For instance, the Chassidistic movement is now repre- 
sented in this country by numerous congregations bearing 
chiefly the title Anshe Sfard. Far removed as American 
Jewry of the nineteenth century was from sympathy with, 
or intellectual appreciation of what the Anshe Sfard stand 
for, there is no telling what a rejuvenating and spiritual- 
izing influence their presence may exert when their con- 
stituents or the children of their constituents enter into 
American life, provided they enter it, not with a careless 
throwing aside of their heirloom, but with full conscious- 
ness of the strength of the strands they are weaving into 
its woof. They may turn out to be the clasp uniting the 
first and the last link in the chain of elements composing 
Judaism in America. Isaac Luria, a mystic of German 
descent, in the sixteenth century modifies the Sephardic 
ritual to suit his Kabbalistic fancy, and his prayer book, 
in turn, satisfies the devout yearnings of the followers of 
the Baal Shem, some of whose descendants, the very Anshe 
Sfard just mentioned, are now engaged in the desperate 
struggle for existence in America. What a pregnant bit 
of history! When once it is understood, it will make for 
solidarity, binding together the Spanish-Portuguese com- 
munity of two hundred and fifty years’ standing with the 
latest and humblest comer! 
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So each group, if its characteristics are studied in the 
light of history, and when once these characteristics are 
toned down by contact with other conceptions of life and 
Judaism, will be a source of strength and completer union. 
The particularism of the German Jew disappeared only 
in the presence of extra-congregational needs and forces; 
the individualism of the Russian Jew will be converted 
into a communal power when he realizes his unifying 
religious mission in Jewish America. 

At present, by reason of their tendency to break up into 
small groups, the Russian Jews are looked upon by their 
patrons and by their own leaders as the most unorganizable 
material among the Jews, who at best are not distinguished 
for the quality of being organizable. To the keener ob- 
server it would appear that the disintegration in Russian- 
Jewish ranks, the almost foolish segregation recklessly in- 
dulged in, is a passing feature of a period of upheaval. 
It is the manifestation of reserve energy that cannot yet 
find an outlet in the secular life, a reaction from workaday 
struggles and anxieties, with a just admixture of desire 
to show self-reliance and initiative. The time is not dis- 
tant when the Russian Jew will have solved the elementary 
problems of American existence, and will be prepared to 
take up the more soul-satisfying pursuits open to the 
politically and intellectually acclimatized citizen. His 
spiritual energies will flow in quieter channels without 
abating a jot of their force and fervor. The differences 
between group and group will have been worn off by 
attrition, and the common ideal will have been disengaged 
as the important rallying-point. 

In this direction Zionism is doing admirable work for 
the Russian Jew in America. It is teaching him the uses 
of co-operation, and of that degree of organization in 
Jewish matters which comports with freedom of spiritual 
development. Under its influence, the Russian Jews will 
give up their separate, somewhat distrustful existence, and 
the separate institutions, doubtless not without educative 
value in this transition period, which they are creating by 
the score in all the larger cities. They will soon reach the 
point at which they will turn for guidance to the history 
of the Germans and of their Sephardic predecessors. 
Eschewing the foolish pride of both, they will emulate the 
dignity and self-respect of the latter, and the sobriety 
and the steadiness of purpose of the former. They will 
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use the institutions created by them as the stock upon 
which to engraft their intenser fervor, their broader Jew- 
ish scholarship, a more enlightened conception of Jewish 
ideals, and a more inclusive interest in Jewish world 
questions. 

The result will be an United Israel in America, respon- 
sive as a body to the ealls and aspirations of Israel the 
world over, showing neither rift nor seam where the 
disparate elements have been forged together, and strong 
through the presence of every modification of Jewish char- 
acter, thought, conviction, and ideal. 
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There are Hebraists who believe that when the poet of 
the captivity made Israel exclaim, ‘‘ Wo is me that I 
sojourn in Meshech,’’ he had in mind the ancestors of the 
present Russian nation and a country which now forms 
part of Russian territory. This would bring the date 
when Israelite and Muscovite first came in contact back 
to Biblical times. It is, at any rate, not later than the 
eighth or ninth century. In the memorable letter written 
in the tenth century by Joseph, the Jewish king of the 
Khozars, to Chasdai ibn Shaprut, the Jewish diplomatist 
of Abdul-Rahman of Cordova, the Russians are first men- 
tioned in connection with Jewish history, and moreover, 
as adversaries, being enumerated among the nations with 
whom he was constantly at war. The Russians ultimately 
overthrew the Khozar kingdom, and large numbers of 
Khozars and original Jews who were attracted to the 
Jewish state were dispersed in the Russian dominions. 
Jews were also found in the many places which one by one 
fell into Russia’s hands in the course of its expansion. 
The aversion of the Russians to allowing Jews to dwell 
among them did not manifest itself apparently at this 
early period. 

There are records of Jewish settlements in Kieff and 
other old towns and of independent communities in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. There were also im- 
portant Jewish communities in Little Russia and White 
Russia during the long periods when these provinces 
formed part of the Lithuanian or Polish dominions. 
Many Jews also came to Russia in the wake of the Tatar 
invasion in the thirteenth century, and occupied impor- 
tant positions, mostly as farmers of the revenue, a cir- 
cumstance which contributed much to increase the senti- 
ment against Jews among the Russians. But Russia 
proper, that is, modern, autocratic, Greek Catholic Russia, 
practically never admitted Jews within its boundaries. 


1This article was written prior to the Kishiney riot of 1903. 
18 
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Ivan IV., ‘‘ The Terrible,’’ flatly refused the request of 
Sigismund August, King of Poland, to allow Lithuanian 
Jews to trade in Russia. Alexis Michailovitch, the second 
of the Romanofts, expelled the Jews from Mohilew when 
it fell into his hands. It was, therefore, after the acquisi- 
tion of Lithuania and other parts of dismembered Poland 
that Russia found itself ruling over vast numbers of Jews 
whom it could not easily expel, and it is only since that 
time that the history of the Jews in Russia really com- 
mences. : 

The Polish and Lithuanian Jews whom we now call by 
the collective name of Jews of Russia are mostly of Ger- 
man extraction. Little is known of the Jews in Poland 
before the first Crusade at the end of the eleventh century. 
There is every reason to believe, however, that there were 
Jewish settlements in Poland before that period and that 
its members, like the Jews of early Russia, spoke the Slavic 
language of their Gentile neighbors. But the steady in- 
flux of Jews from Germany after each of the long series 
of persecutions which began in that country with the 
first Crusade brought about a preponderance of the Ger- 
man element among the Jews of Poland, even to the 
extent of forcing the minority to adopt the language of 
the new arrivals. This is not the only instance of a for- 
eign tongue being forced by a great mass of Jewish immi- 
grants on small, indigenous Jewish communities. There 
are Jews in the Barbary states in northern Africa whose 
forefathers came there with their fierce countrymen at 
the time of the Mohammedan invasion, direct from the 
plains and deserts of Arabia. But the numbers of Span- 
ish Jews who followed during the great persecutions of 
the fourteenth century, and after their expulsion at the 
end of the fifteenth century, so overwhelmed them in num- 
bers and intelligence that we now find descendants of 
Arabian tribesmen who never set foot on the Pyrenean 
peninsula using as their mother tongue the corrupt Span- 
ish dialect known as Ladino. So, too, we find in Russia, 
Jews descended from Khozars or from Babylonian Jews 
who came to their present abode by way of Persia and the 
Caucasus, from Turkestan or from Kurdistan, now speak- 
ing the imported mixed German dialect which for want 
of a better name we call Yiddish. The remnants of the 
Russian-speaking and Polish-speaking Jewish communities 
were rooted out during the terrible massacres at the time 
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of the rising of the Haidomaki, or Cossacks, under Bogdan 
Chmielnicki in 1648-49, when entire communities were 
exterminated and nearly a quarter million Jews lost their 
lives. Allowing for local variations in the characteristics 
and the dialects of different provinces and for foreign 
influences in the border governments, the Yiddish-speak- 
ing, semi-Germanic, Polish, and Lithuanian Jews that 
came under Russian rule at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury formed an almost homogeneous entity. 

This mass was a secluded and degraded middle class 
little in touch with the current of Polish national feeling; 
for the persecutions and restrictive measures of the last 
two centuries of Polish misrule reduced what was the 
happiest Jewry in Europe during the Middle Ages to the 
lowest depths of servility and stupor. Catharine II. was 
too busy and Paul I. too mad to take important steps to 
solve the Jewish problem, which now became one of the 
great problems of the empire. Alexander I. was the first 
who seriously attempted to do something toward that end. 
He opened to the Jews what little educational facilities 
Russia had at that time, and he is reported to have said 
that he would be well satisfied, indeed, if all that was 
spent under him for Jewish education should contribute 
to the production of one man like Mendelssohn. The good 
monarch did not stop to consider that a nation must first 
be able to produce a Herder, a Lessing, a Kant, or a 
Lavater before a Mendelssohn could rise in its midst. 
Mendelssohn’s greatness lay not in his philosophy. That 
part of Poland over which Alexander I. ruled, produced, 
in the eighteenth century, a much profounder metaphysi- 
cian than the sage of Dessau, namely, Salomon Maimon. 
But Mendelssohn, the polite scholar and man of the world, 
living among a nation that had already attained a high 
degree of culture and refinement, had only to teach his 
fellow Jews by example to adjust themselves to the sur- 
rounding circumstances, to learn the language and the 
manners of their Christian neighbors, so as to be fit for 
emancipation. True, it would greatly benefit the Jews 
of Russia if they adopted the Russian language as their 
mother tongue. But here the analogy ends. Bad as the 
condition of the Jews was then and is now —and were it 
even much worse,— it would still be a retrogressive step 
for them to pattern themselves after the Russians, that is, 
to place themselves on their low material or mental level. 
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This inferiority of the vast majority of the Russian 
people makes it difficult for outsiders to comprehend and 
for the government to solve the vexatious Jewish problem. 
A foreigner who takes a flying trip to Russia, stops at 
first-class hotels, converses in French with university-bred 
men, and beholds, figuratively speaking, through the win- 
dow of his car or equipage, the thin veneer of civilization 
which can be imported for money, usually reaches the 
conelusion that Russia occupies as high a position in the 
scale of civilization as the United States, for example; 
perhaps a higher one. But the truth is that the Russians 
—that is eighty-five or ninety per cent. of them — are so 
much below everything we know here that we would have 
to go to the illiterate Southern negro for a familiar ex- 
ample of their mental capacity. The Russian may be 
styled the unhappy medium between the Asiatic and 
the European, possessing the low cunning of the former 
without his stoicism and the brutal aggressiveness of the 
latter without his fairness or activity. Left to himself, 
the Russian is a most helpless human being and the willing 
slave of every one who wants to be his master. The per- 
eentage of Jews, Germans, Poles, and other non-Russians 
among the artists, scholars, merchants, and manufacturers, 
and even among the government employees of Russia, is so 
large, in spite of all the favors shown to Russians, and 
all the disadvantages under which the non-Russians have 
to labor, as almost to justify Pobiedonostseff’s statement 
that the Jews must be discriminated against because the 
Russians are not able to compete with them on equal terms. 
This is the real cause of the persecutions and of the special 
laws, and it makes improvement of the Jews largely con- 
tingent on the improvement of the condition of the Rus- 
sians. 

Naturally, the government of Russia never admitted 
that it was the Russian and not the Jew who must be 
lifted up in order to bring about a solution of the problem. 
Its policy toward the Jews was, from the beginning, mostly 
in the direction of forcing him out of his natural position 
as the middleman, as the artisan-trader, and of turning 
him, often by the most eruel and violent means, into the 
ranks of the agricultural laborer, the journeyman, and 
the factory hand, positions for which he has no special 
aptitude. The well-meaning, but rather feeble, Alexander 
L did not accomplish much, and his successor, the iron- 
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willed and energetic Nicholas I., evinced such a strong 
desire to convert the Jews of his dominion to the Greek 
Catholic religion that they looked with suspicion even on 
the efforts he earnestly made in other directions to im- 
prove their condition. His enterprises in behalf of Jewish 
education, which were made through his minister of edu- 
cation, the illustrious Count Ouvaroff, are especially in- 
teresting because they made a lasting impression on the 
development of Russo-Jewish intelligence, and are a fair 
sample of the method by which the Russian government 
deals with the Jews. 

It was evident that the Jews were too much absorbed in 
the study of the Talmud and paid too little attention to 
secular education. But the knowledge of the Talmud in 
those days and, to some extent, even now, brought rich 
rewards in communal distinction and was considered the 
sine qua non of superiority. The Jewish opponents of the 
exclusive study of the Talmud were the small and unin- 
fluential circles of maskilim, the devotees of the Men- 
delssohnian enlightenment which penetrated into Russia 
through the efforts of Mendelssohn’s numerous Polish and 
Lithuanian pupils late in the eighteenth and early in the 
nineteenth century. These maskilim, ‘‘ the friends of 
light,’’ who believed in the regeneration of Israel by means 
of the knowledge of Hebrew and German, were made 
known to Ouvaroff by the late Dr. Lilienthal, who discoy- 
ered them while traveling as the agent of the Russian 
government for the purpose of establishing elementary 
schools in the Jewish communities. Ouvaroff sided with 
the maskilim and was so much influenced by their opinions 
of what Russian Jews ought to study that he told Sir 
Moses Montefiore, when the latter visited St. Petersburg 
in 1846, of his efforts ‘‘ to force the Jews to study their 


own language.’’ The rabbinical schools or seminaries . 


which were founded in Wilna and Zhitomir in 1848 were 
practically managed by the maskilim, and according to 
their ideas. But the new rabbis who were to influence 
the Jews to accept modern ideas and to become more Rus- 
sianized lacked the chief requisite for the rabbinical office 
in Russia, the knowledge of the Talmud. The conserva- 
tive masses never took kindly to these seminaries. The 
graduates, who had a good secular but a poor Jewish edu- 
cation, usually went to the universities and took up other 
professions; only a small portion became rabbis, and none 
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obtained prominence as Talmudists. The seminaries con- 
tinued for about a quarter century, when they were closed 
because they had failed to accomplish what was expected 
of them. An earlier attempt in Poland failed even more 
completely. The rabbinical school of Warsaw, which 
flourished under the auspices of the maskilim, from 1825 
to 1862, had the unique distinction that not one of its 
pupils ever became a rabbi — unless the ‘‘ Rev.’’ Christian 
David Ginsburg be considered one. 

But the maskilim were not the only ones instrumental 
in the failure of the rabbinical schools to bring about 
better results. The government, by its efforts to convert 
the Jews to Christianity, by decreeing measures of perse- 
cution, like the expulsion of Jews from places within fifty 
versts of the frontier, at the time when privileges were 
granted to educated Jews, caused the religious masses to 
took with suspicion on the seminaries as on a veiled agency 
for converting them. The extortionate ‘‘ candle tax,’’ 
which supported the Jewish schools, was also very ob- 
noxious, and helped to make the seminaries hated and 
despised. Still, had the maskilim of the period paid more 
deference to the prejudices of the conservative element, 
and had they recognized the necessity for a successful 
spiritual leader among the Jews of Russia to be a thorough 
Talmudist, the seminaries would most probably in time 
have survived the early prejudices against them, and the 
perplexing system of two rabbis for each community, one 
“¢ government rabbi,’’ a secular scholar who usually knows 
little or nothing about Judaism, and the other a communal 
rabbi, who is a Talmudist and knows little of worldly 
affairs, could have been dispensed with. The rabbinical 
question is now one of the most vexing that Russian Jewry 
has to contend with, and the closing by the government 
of the celebrated Yeshibah (Academy) of Volosin, in 1892, 
after all its efforts to introduce in it the study of the Rus- 
sian language had failed, augmented, rather than dimin- 
ished, the difficulty. A sort of Chautauquan system of 
educating rabbis introduced by the late Rabbi Isaac 
Elchanan of Kovno, under which the so-called ‘‘ Perushim 
of Kovno ”’ studied —each by himself —has so far not 
proven very successful. 

However, it was only from the religious point of view 
that the rabbinical seminaries failed to achieve their pur- 
pose. It cannot be denied that they did much good in a 
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general way. The first fifteen years of the reign of Alex- 
ander II. (1855-1870), the short so-called ‘‘ Golden Age ”’ 
of the Jews of Russia, offered many opportunities for the 
Jew with a Russian education, and it is no wonder that 
many of the abler pupils chose to enter careers which 
were far more promising than the rabbinate. The preju- 
dice against secular education and the suspicion that it 
leads and is intended to lead to apostasy was still strong, 
when suddenly under the new liberal regulations, brilliant 
prospects for every Jew of ability were opened. When 
the professions and civil service positions were made acces- 
sible to Jews the number of those who had the necessary 
Russian education to be able to avail themselves of the 
newly offered opportunities was comparatively small. 
Then came what may be termed a ‘‘ rush ’’ for education, 
but before the new generation had finished its course of 
studies the reaction set in and the opportunities were 
much diminished. However, the impetus then given is 
indicated by the desire for education which is one of the 
chief characteristics of the better class of Russian Jews. 
Parents who were at first opposed to the desires of their 
sons to become educated saw their folly and were com- 
pelled to admit that their conservatism deprived their chil- 
dren of the attainment of the affluence and distinction 
enjoyed by the children of the more lenient or the more 
progressive. 

To obtain education and to enjoy the fruits thereof now 
meant a hard struggle, for only a very small number of 
Jews were admitted to the universities, and few positions 
were open for Jewish graduates. Fathers and mothers 
now seconded their children’s desire for education, which 
was the more ardent the more difficult it became to obtain 
it. At present, the poorer classes have almost abandoned 
all hope of having their children educated, being unable 
to incur the expense necessary to secure one of the few 
seats reserved for Jews at the higher institutions of learn- 
ing. It must be remembered that every publie favor 
shown or honor conferred on a Jew in Russia reflects credit 
on the entire Jewish community. In Russia, as in all 
countries where the masses are steeped in ignorance, the 
educated classes form a sort of nobility and are considered 
much superior to the common people. The Jews, there- 
fore, take pride in every one of their co-religionists who 
is added to the distinguished class, and this gives a pa- 
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triotic tinge to the anxiety to become educated and be 
‘an honor to Judaism.’’ This view of education some- 
times makes a ludicrous impression when brought over to 
this country. We often meet here enthusiastic young Rus- 
sian Jews who fail to comprehend the vast difference be- 
tween the circumstances of both countries, and continue 
to act and to speak as if they did a great favor to the 
Jewish community by taking up the study of law or of 
medicine. 

The above incidents in the history of the development 
of knowledge among the Jews of Russia may serve to show 
the haphazard and impractical way in which many proj- 
ects of reform are undertaken in that country and why 
they so often miscarry. It is impossible to attempt within 
the short space allotted to this chapter to give even the 
faintest outline or the briefest resumé of the immense 
mass of cruel, foolish, and often contradictory laws and 
regulations enacted by the Russian government in relation 
to the Jews. Were it even possible to enumerate them, 
but an incorrect impression of the status of the Jews would 
remain, because every official interprets them in his own 
way or chooses to enforce what at the moment suits his 
object or his fancy. One may act in one way, while his 
colleague in a neighboring city may for the same reason 
decide in a diametrically opposite manner. The only 
tendency which may be noticed in the anti-Jewish laws 
is the one mentioned above, to force Jews out of the middle 
class. The law promulgated by Alexander II. in 1865 
permitting Jewish artisans to reside outside of the Pale 
of Settlement in all parts of the empire was probably the 
most beneficient measure ever enacted by Russia in favor 
of the Jews. But it was rendered almost nugatory by the 
later interpretation that the handicraftsman residing out- 
side the Pale is prohibited from ‘‘ dealing ’’ in his own 
products, and may only work to order or for other masters. 
The Jew was thus deprived of the possibility of becoming 
the artisan-trader and small merchant-manufacturer of 
Russia, and oceupying a position for which he is well 
adapted. The last blow at the Jewish middlemen was 
delivered when the government created the whiskey mo- 
nopoly, taking it into its own hands and thus depriving 
about thirty thousand Jewish, and several times as many 
non-Jewish, families of their means of livelihood. It is 
interesting to note that even the non-Jewish saloon keepers 
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in Russia were but seldom Russians. The number of 
salocns in the Russian empire is much larger than the 
number of Russians who could keep sober if they happened 
to be the sole proprietors of bottles and barrels of vodka. 
In the localities where Jews are not permitted to engage 
in mercantile pursuits, the liquor business was usually in 
the hands of Germans, Letts, and other non-Russians. 
The liquor monopoly has not proven a success so far, but 
as very few Russians were ruined by it the government 
may well think the experiment worth trying. 

The economie condition of the Jewish masses is probably 
worst in Lithuania. The Jews of this province, who are 
intellectually superior to those in other parts of Russia, 
have the most difficult struggle for existence. The land 
in Lithuania is poor, and the peasants are sunk in the 
lowest depths of ignorance and poverty. With the excep- 
tion of those in Byalistock and a few other unimportant 
manufacturing centres, the province contains no industries 
worth speaking of. The ‘‘ Litvaks,’’ or Lithuanian Jews, 
are therefore thrown back on their ingenuity and Jewish 
learning for a living. They were the first immigrants 
who came to inner Russia, to Germany, to England, and 
to the United States. They supply the melammedim 
(teachers), the cantors, the schochetim (authorized slaugh- 
terers), and all other sorts of ‘‘ reverends ’’ for the Jews 
in the various countries. Probably two-thirds of the Rus- 
sian Jews outside of Russia or in Russia outside of the 
Pale are from Lithuania. The most successful Jews in 
the interior of Russia and at the two capitals come from 
the same region. 

The economic condition of the Jews in Southern Russia, 
which has Odessa as its centre, is better than in Lithuania, 
or, at least, was better before the hard times which have 
prevailed there for the last few years. The fertile soil 
of that part of the country and the extensive commerce of 
Odessa contribute much to the prosperity of the district. 
Bessarabian Jews also had little to complain of until the 
recent famine which devastated the beautiful province. 
In Podolia, Volhynia, and the entire part of the country 
adjacent to the Austrian frontier ignorance and poverty 
go hand in hand. In Courland, where the German influ- 
ence strongly predominates and the Jews are, as a rule, 
highly intelligent, although little acquainted with Jewish 
learning, matters have of late been going from bad to 
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worse. The Jews of Poland are probably in a better 
economic condition than those of any other part of the 
Russian empire. The government is not so_ solicitous 
of the welfare of the Polish peasant as it is of that of the 
Russian, and does not ‘‘ protect’? him as much from the 
Jewish exploiter. Thus left to themselves, both the Jews 
and the peasants are much more prosperous than in Rus- 
sia. Up to the latest renewal of the government’s attempt 
to Russianize Poland in the most brutal way, Jews could 
acquire farms and country estates and were permitted to 
live in villages. In cities, too, they enjoy more privileges 
than in Russia proper. This does not at all hurt the 
Christian population, and Poland is to-day in a better 
economic condition than most parts of Russia. The exiled 
Jews from Moscow have so developed the industries of 
Poland, especially of Lodz, that the rapid growth of the 
population and wealth of the city strongly remind one of 
some of the most successful American business centres. 

One of the most noteworthy contrasts between the eco- 
nomie condition of Russia and of this country is that 
whereas here extreme poverty is practically confined to 
the large cities and is almost unknown in small towns and 
villages, in Russia it is the reverse. The most abject 
poverty and squalor are to be found in the smaller towns 
and to move to a large city is considered a step forward, 
not only because of the opportunity of acquiring educa- 
tion and experience but also on account of the better eco- 
nomic advantages of the larger localities. The reason for 
this abnormal condition is, in all probability, the general 
poverty of the peasantry, which renders them small buyers, 
and the exorbitant taxation, which is very high in propor- 
tion to the earning and spending capacity of the people, 
and which usually oppresses the rural more than the urban 
population. : 

The intellectual condition of the Jews of Russia is, on 
the average, much higher than that of the Russians. There 
are practically no illiterate male Jews, and there is com- 
paratively little illiteracy among the women, which means 
much in a country where the number of illiterates is so 
large. True, many know little more than to read the 
Hebrew prayer book, but the number of those who know 
more, especially in Lithuania, is nevertheless quite consid- 
erable. Talmudic scholars of various degrees of eminence 
abound and are highly respected. The educated Jews, in 
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the modern sense of the term, may be divided into two 
classes, the maskilim, and those who have the advantage of 
a Russian education. The first are mostly self-taught 
Hebraists with a leaning toward German culture. The 
latter are imbued with the love of the Russian nation and 
its literature and share that almost childish enthusiasm 
and impulsiveness which is characteristic of the Russian 
intelligent youth. In a country like Russia, where only 
a small number are educated and publie opinion is not 
erystallized, no natural bond of sympathy exists between 
the higher and the lower classes. The wide gap between 
them causes the latter to appear more brutal and the 
former more intellectual, but in reality they are more 
impractical and given to abstract theorizing. The intelli- 
gent Russian is mostly an extremist in whatever views he 
may happen to entertain, and the Jew, who in all climes 
and under all conditions imitates the Christian, is no ex- 
ception in this respect. The maskil, who is usually in- 
clined to abstractions and is interested in science and 
literature for their own sake, is, as a rule, indifferent to 
the fate of the masses, condescending only to teach those 
who evince a desire to join the aristocracy of learning to 
which he belongs. The Russianized Jew, on the other 
hand, is more often the enthusiastic lover of the low and 
the down-trodden. By taking advantage of the weleome 
reception to all neweomers, given in the circles of the 
extremely radical, irrespective of faith or descent, 
he associates with Nihilists, and then tries, with that con- 
tempt for expediency and practicability which character- 
izes this class, to turn the half-savage, wretched Russian 
laborers into full fledged Socialists, with the result, in most 
eases, that they become more wretched and expose them- 
selves to useless danger. 

This impractical phase of the character of the Russian 
political radical can be traced to the chief source of Rus- 
sia’s mental weakness, the imitativeness of its genius; a 
high degree of scholarship and culture is attained by the 
upper classes, because in these matters it is possible to 
adopt foreign standards. The same may be said of the 
real progress Russia is making in the fields of industry 
and, to some extent, of art. Adaptation, adoption, and 
lack of originality are noticeable everywhere. This is why 
Russia is perplexed when it comes to problems which it 
will not or cannot solve according to foreign standards. 
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It is the pitiful struggle of the unoriginal mind to assert 
itself in a way beyond its powers which makes the Rus- 
sian’s ideals so vague and indefinite. Perceiving that 
everything that is great and good and beautiful comes 
from abroad, the educated Russian is at variance with 
himself as to the question of civilization. He is attracted 
and at the same time repelled by the culture of the ‘‘ rot- 
ten West,’’ disliking it as an intruder but being unable to 
do without it or to substitute for it anything originally Rus- 
sian. In spite of all, he remains mentally the slave of West- 
ern Europe, and is much more influenced by its opinions 
and its policies than is commonly supposed. The Rus- 
sians’ Pan-slavism and the Russian Jews’ Zionism are but 
local manifestations of the German’s Mordspatriotismus 
and the Frenchman’s chauvinism. All that is necessary to 
bring about a reaction in favor of more liberal political 
ideas and of better treatment for the Jews is a reaction 
in the same direction in Germany and France, the coun- 
tries which supply intellectual Russia with ideals and 
movements. As this is bound to come before very long, 
in spite of all the evil forebodings of the extreme national- 
ists among our friends or our enemies, the hope of the 
Russian Jew for better times at home is not so far from 
being realized as some pessimists seem to think. The 
autocracy itself came near being modified or rooted out 
before the present wave of reactionary nationalism spread 
over Europe. When it will pass, as others before it have 
passed, and the liberal element will regain ascendancy, the 
condition of the Jews will be much improved. The great 
moral support actively and passively given by Germany, 
France, and Austria to the autocracy and to Jew- 
baiting in Russia is entirely unknown to the intelli- 
gent American to whom “ Europe >? often means Great 
Britain. Therefore, it is difficult to make him, or even the 
American Jew, believe that the persecutions of the Jews 
are not of a religious nature but a result of reactionary 
conservatism which degenerated into vicious tyranny, and 
for which there is no other remedy than the general ad- 
vancement of liberal ideas in the countries which pretend, 
with some reason, to be more civilized than Russia. Rus- 
sia will certainly follow suit and all its great problems, 
including the Jewish problem, will be nearer solution when 
it will again try to deal with them in that spirit of liberal- 
ism which influenced its actions in the last generation. 
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Meanwhile, the outlook is not very promising. Although 
there can be no doubt of the ultimate prevalence of liberal 
principles, not even the most optimistic will dare to insist 
that their advent is imminent. Perhaps a great war which 
should result in the triumph of a free country would have 
the same beneficent results as the Crimean war, which 
preceded the good times under Alexander II. Until the 
arrival of a more liberal era, migration and emigration 
are the only palliatives. They cannot be considered rem- 
edies, for in spite of the great numbers forced to leave, 
the population of the Jews in the Pale is steadily increas- 
ing. Migration to the interior parts of Russia, which is 
allowed only to rich merchants and to skilled artisans, and 
is not burdened by the assistance of organized charities 
which give the schnorrer (beggar) an advantage over the 
meritorious, is contributing much to make the Jews and 
the Russians better acquainted, and is preparing both for 
friendlier intercourse under the improved conditions which 
are bound to come. Even now it helps to increase the 
number of Russianized Jews who are to be found in the 
front ranks of the better classes assisting in the noble 
work of advancing the material and mental interests of 
their country to the best of their abilities. 'The merchant 
and the mechanic are thus more practical than the enthu- 
siastie student at home or abroad, who disdains the strug- 
gle for bourgeois or capitalistic liberal principles as being 
out of fashion and not sufficiently radical nowadays. The 
Jew, in spite of all restrictions, plays an important part 
in the rapid development of Russia, and when violence 
and malicious persecution will prove, as they have always 
proven, unable to suppress him, he will assume the place 
which belongs to him in the social structure of Russia, 
and which he oceupies in all civilized countries. Persecu. 
tion and poverty on the one hand, and mistaken benevo- 
lence on the other, may induce some Jews to become agri- 
cultural or other sorts of menial laborers. But in Russia, 
or out of it, the Jew, with the help of the fortitude, dili- 
gence, sobriety, and economy, which have served him 
through the darkest and bloodiest ages, will rise as soon 
as the opportunity offers itself, and will enter the middle 
and upper classes, to which he naturally belongs. 

In conelusion, let us console ourselves with the knowl- 
edge that although the Jews of Russia suffer terribly, 
they do not suffer alone. All other non-Russian inhabi. 
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tants are subject to more or less persecution and the entire 
population is oppressed and plundered to an extent which 
an American would consider impossible to endure. The 
only ray of hope at present is Russia’s rapid material 
advance. ‘The introduction of railroads and modern meth- 
ods of production are doing much to raise the standard 
of living, to increase the number of the well-to-do and 
intelligent classes, and to make the country at large more 
susceptible to civilizing influences from abroad. When 
once a higher average is reached, Russia will deserve and 
possess a better government than now, and with it will 
come better laws and better treatment alike for Jew and 
Gentile. 


(C) THE RUSSIAN JEW IN THE UNITED STATES! 


It may not be known that the male Russian and Polish 
Jew can generally read his Hebrew Bible as well as a 
Yiddish newspaper, and that many of the Jewish arrivals 
at the barge office are versed in rabbinical literature, 
not to speak of the large number of those who ean read 
and write Russian. When attention is directed to the 
Russian Jew in America, a state of affairs is found which 
still further removes him from the illiterate class, and 
gives him a place among the most ambitious and the 
quickest to learn both-the written and the spoken language 
of the adopted country, and among the easiest to be 
assimilated with the population. 

The ery raised by the Russian anti-Semites against the 
backwardness of the Jew in adopting the tongue and the 
manners of his birthplace, in the same breath in which 
they urge the government to close the doors of its schools 
to subjects of the Hebrew faith, reminds one of the hypo- 
critical miser who kept his gate guarded by ferocious dogs, 
and then reproached his destitute neighbor with holding 
himself aloof. This country, where the schools and col. 
leges do not discriminate between Jew and Gentile, has 
quite another tale to tell. The several public evening 
schools of the New York Ghetto, the evening school sup- 
ported from the Baron de Hirsch Fund, and the private 
establishments of a similar character are attended by thou- 
sands of Jewish immigrants, the great majority of whom 
come here absolutely ignorant of the language of their 
native country. Surely nothing can be more inspiring to 
the public-spirited citizen, nothing worthier of the interest 
of the student of immigration, than the sight of a gray- 
haired tailor, a patriarch in appearance, coming, after a 
hard day’s work at a sweat-shop, to spell ‘‘ cat, mat, rat,’’ 
and to grapple with the difficulties of “‘th’”’ and “ w.” 
Such a spectacle may be seen in scores of the class-rooms 


1 This is largely an article published in the Atlantic Monthly, July, 1898, cor- 
rected with reference to changes since that time. 
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in the schools referred to. Hundreds of educated young 
Hebrews earn their living and often pay their way through 
college by giving private lessons in English in the tene- 
ment houses of the district a type of young men and 
women peculiar to the Ghetto. The pupils of these 
private tutors are the same poor, overworked sweat-shop 
“* hands ’’? of whom the public hears so much and knows 
so little. A tenement house kitchen turned, after a scanty 
supper, into a class-room, with the head of the family and 
his boarder bent over an English school reader, may per- 
haps claim attention as one of the curiosities of life in a 
great city; in the Jewish quarter, however, it is a common 
spectacle. 

Nor does the tailor or peddler who hires these tutors, 
as a rule, content himself with an elementary knowledge 
of the language of his new home. I know many Jewish 
workmen who before they came here knew not a word of 
Russian, and were ignorant of any book except the Scrip- 
tures, or perhaps the Talmud, but whose range of English 
reading places them on a level with the average college- 
bred American. 

The innumerable Yiddish publications with which the 
Jewish quarter is flooded are also a potent civilizing and 
Americanizing agency. The Russian Jews of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago have within the last twenty 
years created a vast periodical literature which furnishes 
intellectual food not only to themselves but also to their 
brethren in Europe. A feverish literary activity un- 
known among the Jews in Russia, Roumania, and Austria, 
but which has arisen here among the immigrants from 
those countries, educates thousands of ignorant tailors and 
peddlers, lifts their intelligence, facilitates their study of 
English, and opens to them the doors of the English 
library. The five million Jews living under the Czar had 
not a single Yiddish daily paper even when the govern- 
ment allowed such publications, while their fellow country- 
men and co-religionists who have taken up their abode in 
America publish seven dailies (six in New York and one 
in Chicago), not to mention the countless Yiddish weeklies 

\ and monthlies, and the pamphlets and books which to-day 
make New York the largest Yiddish book market in the 
world. If much that is contained in these publications ig 
rather crude, they are in this respect as good — or as bad 

! —as a certain class of English novels and periodicals from 
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which they partly derive their inspiration. On the other 
hand, their readers are sure to find in them a good deal of 
what would be worthy of a more cultivated language. 
They have among their contributors some of the best Yid- 
dish writers in the world, men of undeniable talent, and 
these supply the Jewish slums with popular articles on 
science, on the history and institutions of the adopted 
country, translations from the best literatures of Europe 
and America, as well as original sketches, stories, and 
poems of decided merit. It is sometimes said (usually by 
those who know the Ghetto at second hand) that this un- 
natural development of Yiddish journalism threatens to 
keep the immigrant from an acquaintance with English. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The Yiddish 
periodicals are so many preparatory schools from which 
the reader is sooner or later promoted to the English 
newspaper, just as the several Jewish theatres prepare his 
way to the Broadway playhouse, or as the Yiddish lecture 
serves him as a stepping-stone to that English-speaking, 
self-educational society, composed of workingmen who 
have lived a few years in the country, which is another 
characteristic feature of life in the Ghetto. Truly, the 
Jews ‘‘ do not rot in their slum, but, rising, pull it up 
after them.’’ 

The only time when Jewish laborers threatened to come 
in serious conflict with the cause of American workingmen 
was during the great ‘longshoremen’s strike of 1882, at 
the very beginning of the new era in the history of Jewish 
immigration. Ignorant of the meaning of strikes, the 
neweomers blindly allowed themselves to be persuaded by 
representatives of ship-owners to take the places of former 
employees. No sooner, however, had the situation been 
explained to the ‘‘scabs’’ than they abandoned their 
wheelbarrows, amid the applause of the striking Gentiles. 
Since then the Jewish workmen have been among the most 
faithful members of the various trades-unions of the 
country. So far from depressing wages and bringing 
down the standard of living, the Jewish workingman has 
been among the foremost in the struggle for the interests 
of the wage-earning class of the country. If he brings 
with him-a lower standard of living, his keen suscepti- 
bilities, his ‘‘ intellectual avidity,”’ and his “ almost uni- 
versal and certainly commendable desire to improve his 
condition ’’ impel him to raise that standard to the level 
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of his new surroundings. Unlike some of the immigrants 
of other nationalities, the Essex Street Jew does not re- 
main here in the same plight in which he came. Poor as 
he is, he strives to live like a civilized man, and the money 
which another workman perhaps might spend on drink and 
sport he devotes to the improvement of his home and the 
education of his children. If ‘‘it may be stated as axio- 
matic that home-builders are good citizens,’’ the Jewish 
immigrant makes a very good citizen indeed. 

I have visited the houses of many American working- 
men, in New England and elsewhere, as well ag the resi- 
dences of their Jewish shopmates, and I have found 
scarcely a point of difference. The squalor of the typical 
tenement house of the Ghetto is far more objectionable and 
offensive to the people who are doomed to live in it than 
to those who undertake slumming expeditions as a fad, and 
is entirely due to the same economical conditions which are 
responsibile for the lack of cleanliness in the homes of 
such poor workingmen as are classed among the most 
desirable contribution to the population. The houses of 
the poor Irish laborers who dwell on the outskirts of the 
great New York Ghetto (and they are not worse than the 
houses oceupied by the poor Irish families of the West 
Side) are not better, in point of cleanliness, than the resi- 
dences of their Jewish neighbors. The following state- 
ment, which is taken from the report made by the Tene- 
ment House Committee to the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of New York on January 17, 1895, throws light on 
the subject. 

““Tt is evident,’’ says the committee, ‘‘ that there are 
other potent causes besides density of population at work 
to affect the death-rate of the tenement districts, and the 
most obvious one is race or nationality. It will be observed 
at once that the wards showing the greatest house density 
combined with a low death-rate, namely the Tenth and 
Seventh Wards, are very largely populated by Russian and 
Polish Jews. This is, in fact, the Jewish quarter of the 
city. On the other hand, the wards having the highest 
death-rate . . . constitute two of the numerous Italian 
colonies which are distributed through the city. . . . 
The greatest density (57.2 tenants to a house) is in the 
Tenth Ward (almost exclusively occupied by Jews), which 
also has the lowest death-rate. . . . The low death- 
rates of the Seventh and Tenth Wards are largely accounted 
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for by the fact previously mentioned, that they are popu- 
lated largely by Russian Jews.’’ 

To be sure, life in a Tenth Ward tenement house is 
wretched enough, but this has nothing to do with the 
habits and inclinations of its inmates. It is a broad sub- 
ject, one which calls in question the whole economic ar- 
rangement of our time, and of which the sweating system 
—the great curse of the Ghetto — is only one detail. 

Is the Russian Jew responsible for the sweating system ? 
He did not bring it with him. He found it already devel- 
oped here. In its varied forms it exists in other industries 
as well as in the tailoring trades. But far from resigning 
himself to his burden the Jewish tailor is ever struggling 
to shake it from his shoulder. Nor are his efforts futile. 
In many instances the sweat-shop system has been abol- 
ished or its curse mitigated. The sweating system and its 
political ally, the ‘‘ ward heeler,’’ are accountable for 
ninety-nine per cent. of whatever vice may be found in the 
Ghetto, and the Jewish tailor is slowly but surely emanci- 
pating himself from both. ‘‘ The redemption of the work- 
ers must be effected by the workers themselves ’’ is the 
motto of the two dailies which the Jewish workingmen 
publish for themselves in New York. The recurring tailor 
strikes, whose frequency has been seized upon by the 
‘* funny men ’’ of the daily press, are far less droll than 
they are represented to be. Would that the public could 
gain a deeper insight into these struggles than is afforded 
by newspaper reports! Hidden under an uncouth surface 
would be found a great deal of what constitutes the true 
poetry of modern life,— tragedy more heart-rending, ex- 
amples of a heroism more touching, more noble, and more 
thrilling, than anything that the richest imagination of the 
romanticist can invent. While to the outside observer the 
struggles may appear a fruitless repetition of meaningless 
conflicts, they are, like the great labor movement of which 
they are a part, ever marching onward, ever advancing. 

The anti-Semitic assertion that the Jew as a rule avoids 
productive labor, which is pure calumny so far as the Jews 
of Russia, Austria, and Roumania are concerned, would 
certainly be out of place in this country, where so many 
of the Jewish immigrants are among the most diligent 
wage-earners. As to the remainder, it includes, besides a 
large army of poor peddlers, thousands of such ‘‘ business 
men ’’ as news-dealers and rag-men, whose occupations are 
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searcely less productive or more agreeable than manual 
labor. 

Farming settlements of Jews have not been very success- 
* ful in this country. There are some Jews in Connecticut, 
in New Jersey, and in the Western states, who derive a 
livelihood from agriculture, but the majority of the Jewish 
immigrants who took to tilling the soil in the eighties have 
been compelled to sell or to abandon their farms, and to 
join the urban population. But how many American farm- 
ers have met with a similar fate! This experience is part of 
the sanie great economic question, and it does not seem to 
have any direct bearing on the peculiar inclinations or dis- 
inclinations of the Hebrew race. It may not be generally 
known that in southern Russia there are many flourishing 
farms which are owned and worked by Jews, although, 
owing to their legal disabilities, the titles are fictitiously 
held by Christians. 

Hundreds of Russian and Polish Jews have been more 
or less successful in business, and the names of several of 
them are to be found on the signs along Broadway. 

The first educated Russian Hebrews to come to this 
country were attracted neither by the American colleges 
nor by the access of their race to a professional career. In 
the minds of some cultured enthusiasts, the general craze 
for shaking off the dust of the native land and seeking 
shelter under the stars and stripes crystallized in the form 
of a solution of the Jewish question. Of the two move- 
ments which were set on foot in 1882 by the Palestinians 
and the Americans, the American movement seemed the 
more successful. Several emigrant parties (the Eternal 
People, New Odessa) were sent out with a view to estab- 
lishing agricultural colonies. The whole Jewish race was 
expected by the Americans to follow suit in joining the 
farming force of the United States, and numbers of Jewish 
students left the Russian universities and gymnasiums to 
enlist in the pioneer parties. All these parties broke up, 
some immediately upon reaching New York, others after 
an abortive attempt to put their plans into practice, 
although in several instances undertakings in the same 
direction have proved partially successful. The would-be 
pioneers were scattered through the Union, where they 
serve their brethren as physicians, druggists, dentists, law- 
yers, or teachers. 

Only from three to five per cent. of the vacancies in the 
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Russian universities and gymnasiums are open to appli- 
eants of the Mosaic faith. As a consequence, the various 
university towns of Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, 
France, and Austria have each a colony of Russo-Jewish 
pilgrims of learning. The impecunious student, however, 
finds a university course in those countries inaccessible. 
Much more favorable in this respect is the United States, 
where students from among the Jewish immigrants find it 
possible to sustain themselves during their college course 
by some occupation; and this advantage has to some extent 
made this country the Mecca of that class of young men. 
It is not, however, always the educated young men, the 
graduates of Russian gymnasiums, from whom the Rus- 
sian members at the American colleges are recruited. Not 
to speak of the hundreds of immigrant boys and girls who 
reach the New York City College or the Normal College by 
way of the grammar schools of the Ghetto, there are in 
the colleges of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Bos- 
ton, as well as among the professional men of the Jewish 
colonies, not a few former peddlers or workmen who re- 
ceived their first lessons in the rudimentary branches of 
education within the walls of an American tenement house. 
I was once consulted by an illiterate Jewish peddler of 
thirty-two who was at a loss to choose between a medical 
college and a dry goods store. ‘‘ I have saved two thon- 
sand dollars,’’? he said. ‘‘ Some friends advise me to go 
into the dry goods business, but I wish to be an educated 
man and live like one.’’ 

The Russian-speaking population is represented also in 
the colleges fot women. There are scores of educated 
Russian girls in the sweat-shops, and their life is one of 
direst misery,— of overwork in the shop, and of privations 

oo gat home: 

Politically the Jewish quarter is among the most prom- 
ising districts in the metropolis. The influence of the 
vote-buyer, which is the blight of every poor neighborhood 
in the city, becomes in the Ghetto smaller and smaller. 
There is no method of determining the number of votes 
which are secured for either of the two leading parties 
by any of the several forms of bribery enumerated by Mr. 
James Bryee. 

If some immigrants have not the ‘‘ adequate conception 
of the significance of our institutions,’’ of which Vice- 
president Fairbanks speaks, it is the American slum poli- 
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tician who gives the newcomer lessons in that conception ; 
and if it happens to be an object lesson in the form of a 
two-dollar bill and a drink, the political organization which 
depends upon such a mode of ‘‘ rolling up a big vote ”’ is 
certainly as much to blame as the ignorant bribe-taker. 

The ward heeler is as active in the Ghetto as elsewhere. 
Aided by an army of ‘‘ workers,’’ which is largely made 
up of the lowest dregs of the neighborhood, “he Imocks; on 
election day, at the ‘door of every tenement house apart- 
ment, while on the street the vote market goes on in open 
daylight as freely as it did before there was a Parkhurst 
to wage war against a guilty police organization. This 
statement is true of every destitute district, and the Jew- 
ish quarter is-no exception to the rule. As was revealed 
by the Lexow committee, some of the leading district 
““ bosses ’’ in the great city, including a civil justice, owe 
their power to the political co-operation of criminals and 
women of the street. Unfortunately this is also the case 
with the Jewish neighborhood, where every wretch living 
on the profits of vice, almost without exception, is a mem- 
ber of some political elub and an active “worker ”’ for 
one of the two “‘ machines,’’ and where, during the cam- 
paign, every disreputable house is turned into an elec- 
tioneering centre. If the Tenth Ward has come to be 
ealled *‘ the Klondike ’’ of the police, so much the worse 
for the parties who are directly responsible for the evil 
which justifies both that appellation and the name of 
‘‘ Tenderloin,’’ which is borne by a more prosperous 
neighborhood than the Ghetto. 

The malady is painful enough, but it is not the guilty 
politician from whom the remedy is to be expected. As to 
the Jewish quarter, the doctrine of self-help is practiced by 
the workingmen politically as well as economically. In 
proportion as the intelligence of the district is raised by 
the thousand and one educational agencies at work, ‘‘ the 
many characteristics of the best citizens,’’ the Jews of the 
East Side come to the front, and ie power of the corrup- 
tionist wanes. needa Tw TA. 

The Jewish immigrants look Goss “he United States 
as their country, and when it engaged in war they did not 
shirk their duty. They contributed three times their 
quota of volunteers to the army, and they had their repre- 
sentatives among the first martyrs of the campaign, two 


of the brave American sailors who were wounded at Car- 
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denas and Cienfuegos being the sons of Hebrew immi- 
grants. 

The Russian Jew brings with him the quaint customs of 
a religion full of poetry and of the sources of good citizen- 
ship. The orthodox synagogue is not merely a house of 
prayer; it is an intellectual centre, a mutual aid society, a 
fountain of self-denying altruism, and a literary club, no 
less than a place of worship. The study-rooms of the hun- 
dreds of synagogues, where the good old people of the 
Ghetto come to read and discuss ‘‘ words of law ’’ as well 
as the events of the day, are crowded every evening in the 
week with poor street peddlers, and with those gray-haired, 
misunderstood sweat-shop hands of whom the public hears 
every time a tailor strike is declared. So few are the joys 
which this world has to spare for those overworked, en- 
feebled victims of ‘‘ the inferno of modern times ’’ that 
their religion is to many of them the only thing which 
makes life worth living. In the fervor of prayer or the 
abandon of religious study they forget the grinding pov- 
erty of their homes. Between the walls of the synagogue, 
on the top floor of some ramshackle tenement house, they 
sing beautiful melodies, some of them composed in the 
caves and forests of Spain, where the wandering people 
worshiped the God of their fathers at the risk of their 
lives; and these and the sighs and sobs of the Days of 
Awe, the thrill that passes through the heartbroken talith- 
covered congregation when the shofar blows, the mirth 
which fills the house of God and the tenement homes upon 
the Rejoicing of the Law, the tearful greetings and hum- 
bled peace-makings on Atonement Eve, the mysterious 
light of the Chanuccah (a festival in memory of the 
restoration of the Temple in the time of the Maccabeans) 
candles, the gifts and charities of Purim (a festival com- 
memorating the events in the time of Esther), the joys and 
kingly solemnities of Passover,— all these pervade the at- 
mosphere of the Ghetto with a beauty and a charm without 
which the life of its older residents would often be one of 
unrelieved misery. 
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GENERAL ASPECTS OF THE 
POPULATION 


(A) NEW YORK 


There is no other city in the world that contains as many 
Jews as there are in New York. A conservative estimate, 
based upon the police census and the reports of the Board 
ealth, places the total Jewish population of Greater 
New York at about 600,000 persons, which is probably 
less than the actual number. 

he Russian Jews (under which generic name all the 
immigrants from Russia, Roumania, Galicia, Poland and 
other countries cf Eastern Europe since 1881, are classed) 
constitute by far the larger portion of this great aggrega- 
tion of Israelites. 

Within a few miles of New York, there are many thou- 
sands more of the chosen people, for there are large settle- 
ments of Russian Jews in Jersey City, Elizabeth, Bayonne, 
Newark, and a census of Jews in New Jersey would prob- 
ably show a surprisingly large number in that state. 

Aside from the Jews distributed more or less thickly all 
over the better residential sections of New York, there are 
several well defined districts whose population is practic- 
ally wholly Jewish. The largest of these is situated on the 
low. j orough of Manhattan, 
< i ily entitled to be called the e@ 
next largest is the settlement known as Brownsville, which 
lies in the eastern district of the Borough of Brooklyn. 
There is another extensive settlement of Jewish immigrants 
on the upper east side of the Borough of Manhattan in 
the vicinity of One Hundredth Street, and a fourth in the 
northern part of the Borough of Brooklyn, the centre of 
which is on Seigel, Moore, and Varet Streets. Each of 
the minor Ghettos has certain peculiarities due to its situa- 
tion, but in any general study of conditions, the student 
need only turn to the Great Ghetto (of whose main fea- 
tures the smaller settlements are, after all, living minia- 
43 
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tures) in order to get the best possible view of the life 
of the Russian Jew in the American metropolis. 

No walls shut in this Ghetto, but once within the Jew- 
ish quarter, one is as conscious of haying entered a distinct 
section of the city as one would be if the passage had been 
through massive portals, separating this portion of the 
lower East Side from the non-Jewish districts of New 
York. 

If the entry into the Ghetto has been made from the 
Bowery by way of one of the streets that run eastwardly 
to the river —it may be Broome, Delancey, Rivington, or 
Stanton,— the attention of the observant visitor is at once 
engaged. On both sides of the streets, tower the gloomy, 
dingy tenement houses, built on their long, narrow lots — 
the curse of New York. The peculiar system of cutting 
city lots into sections one hundred feet deep by twenty-five 
feet wide has almost compelled the erection of buildings 
which are bad from every sanitary point of view. It takes 
two or more lots to give space enough to erect a tenement 
house that will give necessary light and air to the residents. 

As a happy offset to the miserable apologies for habitable 
dwellings are the handsome and spacious schoolhouses, 
many of them striking object lessons left by a reform city 
government — still insufficient for the needs of this over- 
crowded quarter, although they greet the eye every few 
bloeks. 

The main Ghetto of New York embraces the Seventh, 
Tenth and Thirteenth Wards, as well as the southern por- 
tions of sanitary districts A and B of the Seventeenth 
Ward, and of sanitary districts A and C of the Eleventh 
Ward. This area contains about 500 acres, the average 
density being approximately 500 to 600 persons to the 


acre. 
i at Jewish city is bounded on the n e 
ton Street _(althou nh there are How many Russia iv- 


SU aageeaeprerr ine ee west by the Bowery, and on 
the east and southeast — for the shape of the Ghetto is that 
of a square, with its southeastern corner cut off — by the 
East River. Adjoining the Jewish quarter on the north 
lies ‘‘ Little Germany,’’ whither its present residents 
moved when driven out from Grand and Canal Streets by 
the advent of the Russian Jews, and whence they bid fair 
to be driven again owing to the encroachments of the 
steady streams of Hebrew immigrants, who are still com- 
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ing in thousands from Russia and Roumania direct to New 
York. 

Along the East River front there is still a fringe of 
Irish, Italian, and American-born residents, but otherwise 
the whole five hundred acres are practically solidly in- 
habited by Jews.* 

East Broadway, which is the main business thoroughfare 
of the quarter, divides the Ghetto into two. The con- 
ditions prevailing in the more southerly portion are 
distinguishable from those of the more northerly half, not 
so much because they are better, but because those prevail- 
ing in the northern section are worse. Generally speak- 
ing, the economic status of those who live in the streets 
to the south of East Broadway is not so bad as that of the 
residents farther to the north, because merchants, manu- 
facturers — some of them doing business on a fairly large 
scale — as well as their clerks and other employees, live in 
the southern section, while in the northern portion are the 
workshops and the badly built and worse kept tenements, 
where thousands upon thousands of workers in the under- 
paid needle industries are housed. 

The streets in the southern portion are wider, too, than 
the thoroughfares further north, and there are more pri- 
vate houses to relieve the congestion which the tenement 
houses, front and rear, cause in the areas in which they are 
most thickly built. The tenements, too, are kept in bet- 
ter condition in the southern half. 

It is in the narrow streets extending to the north from 
East Broadway, that the ‘‘ sweater’’ works and exists. 
The tenement houses in this section are of two main types 
— the old fashioned front and rear tenement, and the mod- 
ern ‘‘ dumb-bell double-decker.’’ A prominent architect 
of New York has said that no misfortune that has ever 
come to the metropolis in the way of fire, flood, or pesti- 
lence, has been so disastrous as the way that the city has 
been cut up into long and narrow lots, twenty-five by one 
hundred feet, upon a single one of which it is not possible 
to build a good habitation for many families. 

Owing to the physical limitations of the Island of Man- 


1The Federation of Churches and Christian Workers of New York, in a 
report upon social conditions in the Fourteenth Assembly District, which in- 
cludes the section of New York between Seventh and Fourteenth Street, east 
of Third Avenue (the northern extension of the Bowery) shows 17 per cent. 
of the families in this district are Jewish. The population of the section is 
about 50,000 persons, of whom 20,000, or 40 per cent., are Germans. 
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hattan, the vastness of the population has caused the value 
of land to rise to enormous figures. Consequently, in 
order to pay the owner of property a fair return upon his 
investment, it has been found necessary to erect houses 
sheltering many families in almost all portions of the city. 
Even then the rents are very high. Measured by square 
feet of lot space there are few portions of the city where 
such a high rate of rent is paid as in the Great Ghetto. 
Take, for example, a dumb-bell double-decker of the most 
modern type. Such a house is built with six stories and a 
basement, making practically seven stories, for there are 
stores in the basement, the floor of which is only a few 
feet below the street level. There are four families to 
each floor, and two stores and living rooms for two fam- 
ilies in the basement. The absurdly low rent of $10 per 
month for each apartment or store would bring $3,360 
for the house for the year. This is, however, con- 
siderably less than the actual gross return from such 
houses, which is generally rather over ten per cent. than 
under ten per cent. of the cost. A lot 25 feet by 100 feet 
in the Jewish quarter would cost not less than $20,000, 
and a similar sum, at least, would be required to erect a 
dumb-bell double-decker of the regulation kind. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of these high figures, the rents charged in 
some of these tenements are so exorbitant that in spite of 
losses from non-payment of rentals, a net return of ten 
per cent. or more is realized upon the sums invested. 
Many of the worst tenements are owned by Russian Jews 
themselves, who live within the confines of the Ghetto. 

The mode whereby they acquire title to such valuable 
holdings is this: A house and lot may be worth $40,000. 
The ‘‘ owner ’’ can get a loan of at least $28,000 on such 
a piece of property at 414 per cent. or even 4 per cent. 
and then he puts as large a second mortgage as possible 
upon the property, sometimes as much as $7,000, leaving 
the owner to invest only $5,000 of his own money. Of 
course, the risk is entirely his, for in case of disaster he 
would be first to suffer. To offset this disadvantage, he 
sees to it that he secures as much as possible from his 
‘tenants, giving them as little as possible in return. In 
many eases, the ‘‘ owner ’’ will net at least $1,000 on his 
house by dint of good management, or 20 per cent. on his 
investment. 

Remark has already been made regarding the crowded 
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condition of streets and sidewalks in the Jewish quarter. 
This is the natural result of the dense population, for if 
the weather is at all warm, it is almost impossible for the 
residents to remain indoors, and there is no place to go but 
the street. Even in cold weather, the apartments are so 
small that the young people cannot receive their friends 
at home, and the streets, the cafés, the dance halls, or 
other places of amusement become the rallying point for 
social intercourse. Most of the streets of the quarter are 
paved with asphalt, which not only permits of frequent 
and easy cleaning, but also deadens the noises of traffic, 
of which more than enough, however, are left to disturb 
the slumbers of the Ghetto dwellers. The front steps are 
crowded during summer evenings, and also during the 
days when they happen to be on the shady side of the 
street, while during very hot weather in mid-summer, there 
are sleepers on the sidewalks, front steps, fire escapes, and 
roofs, as well as in the parks, on the docks and recreation 
piers, and in all other places where there is opportunity 
for a breath of air. 

There are now a few open play spaces in the quarter 
that are a blessing to the children. In the summer time, 
some of the public schools throw open their yards as play 
grounds, and besides this, the city has opened a number 
of recreation piers along the water front, where sweltering 
humanity may breathe in the revivifying breezes that play 
over the East River upon the warmest days. Further- 
more, the Educational Alliance has opened a roof garden 
for the people upon the top of the building, and there is 
also a garden on the roof of the Alfred Corning Clark 
Neighborhood House, and one on the top of the University 
Settlement. One would naturally draw the conclusion 
from the undesirable conditions that prevail here, owing 
to the overcrowding and defective way in which the houses 
are built, that the mortality would be very high. It is a 
remarkable fact that on the contrary, the death rate is low, 
as is shown in the discussion on Health and Sanitation in 
this volume. 

This seems very favorable, but it takes no account of the 
great amount of sickness and the depressed or exhausted 
vitality of the residents, all of which are part of the 
tremendous arraignment against bad housing and urban 
overcrowding. 

The best part of the social life of the Jewish quarter 
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centres, as it should, in the home. The tenement house, 
with its cramped quarters, does the very best it can to 
destroy home life. But its best is not the worst possible. 
For in spite of such physical limitations as the double- 
decker tenement house imposes, and others slightly worse, 
the clans —so many of them as can gather in the ten by 
twelve front room — always assemble to celebrate a bar 
mitzvah (when a Jewish boy is admitted to the faith at 
the age of thirteen years) or a b’rith milah (circumcision). 
The older people do pay visits to their brothers-in-law, or 
other relatives, from time to time. The members of the 
immediate family are close together (more or less neces- 
sarily) all the time they are at home. 

But the young people! That is a wholly different story. 
The social life for them, alas! does not make the three- 
room apartment the common centre. In the first place, it 
is not conducive to the observance of the convenances to 
have the children put to bed in the same room where 
Rebecea is entertaining Isaac. Yet the children must be 
bedded somewhere, and the other two rooms, one of which 
is the kitchen, are already pre-empted. Therefore, not only 
does Rebecea refrain from receiving Isaac in her home, but 
she is just as unable to entertain Esther or Sarah or Leah. 
Such space as exists, the children and the older members 
of the family oceupy, and there is no place wherein the 
young maidens can whisper to each other their little 
secrets and hopes and plans, the discussion of which sweet- 
ens the hours after the toil of the day. 

What is the consequence? There is the street. Crowd- 
ed, too, but there is isolation in such a crowd, and the 
street becomes the common meeting place for man and 
maid. Needless to say, the ethics and etiquette of the 
streets are not elevating, and the degenerating effects are 
not hidden from the eyes of the observant. Such young 
people soon become inoculated with the shallow cynicism of 
the ignorant. The Jewish faith, as they know it, with its 
ceremonies and restrictions, is to them ridiculous and con- 
temptible. ‘‘ Pleasure,’’ and not ‘‘ duty,’’ being their 
watch-word, all that hampers freedom or self-indulgence 
is a kill-jJoy to be avoided. Therefore, the dance hall, the 
vaudeville theatre, the card game, the prize fight are places 
of frequent resort. The synagogue, the lecture hall, the 
concert room, the debating club, are not visited to any ex- 
tent by this particular portion of Young Israel. 
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There is, on the other hand, a very appreciable number 
of fairly well educated young people, who have left the 
Jewish religion of their orthodox parents. There is a wide 
field for work among these young people. They need a 
leader possessing eloquence and personal magnetism and 
the power of teaching by example the value of a religious 
life as interpreted by the teachings of Judaism in its mod- 
ern form. 
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SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 


(B) PHILADELPHIA 


There is something picturesque in the appearance of the 
streets in the southern section of the city, though it may 
not be necessarily attractive to the native who sees but the 
squalor and the dirt that are part of the picture which 
forms itself in the localities where the several nationalities 
and races are congregated. The lower portion of the city 
contains fairly well-defined groups,— Russian Jews, Ital- 
jans, negroes, besides native Americans, Irish, Germans, 
and people from Slavie countries, such as Russians, Poles, 
Lithuanians, and Hungarians, which add to the variegated 
character of the assembly of nations in the city. 

The district to which I shall confine myself chiefly in- 
cludes the First, Second, Third, Fourth; Fifth and Sev- 
enth Wards of the city of Philadelphia. The area of these 
six wards is 2.322 square miles, and, as the total area of the 
city is 129.583 square miles, the district is about one- 
fiftieth of the entire surface of the city. The popula- 
tion of these six wards is 165,385, according to the census 
of 1900. The population of the city is 1,293,697. We 
have, then, one-eighth of the people of the city in an area 
which is but one-fiftieth of the city. The Third Ward is 
the most densely populated in the city, the number of per- 
sons inhabiting it being 24,693, and as its area is but .191 
square mile, this is an average of 129.282 persons to the 
square mile. 

An inquiry into the Russian-Jewish population enables 
me to assume 55,000! as the number. This is deduced from 


1The method of the English Educational Department to ascertain the num- 
ber of children of school age is to divide the population by six. This is ap- 
lied by H. Llewellyn Smith, in Booth’s “Life and Labor of the People,” 
Vol III, p. 106. Notwithstanding the efforts of truant officers and others 
interested in the education of children, the actual school attendance for 
various reasons, never reaches the total of children of school age, but though 
it may approximate it more closely with Jewish children than with most other 
classes, in all but the higher grades, we cannot absolutely accept the multiple 
of six to obtain the population as other elements vary in the public school 
conditions between this country and Great Britain. Factors which must be 
considered are the greater size of the Russian Jewish families on the one hand 
and, on the other, the greater number of adults in the immigrant population, 
some of whom would not be accounted for in a calevlation based merely on 
school attendance. However, these two factors in a measure neutralize each 
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the figures as to the number of Jewish children attending 
the public schools. The number in schools of the section 
bounded by Spruce Street on the north, Moore Street 
on the south, the Delaware River on the east, and Nine- 
teenth Street on the west, is 11,686 out of a total of 21,515 
upils. 

: The negro population of these lower wards is 18,000 in 
round numbers, according to the United States Census 
statistics. The Italians are assumed to number 28,000, ac- 
cording to the Census. The Christians from Slav countries 
may number between 5,000 and 10,000. The remainder of 
50,000 are Irish, German and native American. 

When the Russian Jewish people first came here, as a 
consequence of the persecutions, they settled in dwellings 
in the lower section, because rents were as cheap there as 
anywhere. With relatives and friends coming year after 
year, and with natural accretions, the population grew and 
grew until now it has become a fair proportion of the 
southeastern section of the city. It has supplanted not 
only the German Jewish and Polish Jewish population, 
which was originally in this section, but it has swarmed into 
Pine and Spruce Streets, formerly occupied by old Phila- 
delphia families. It has, in some cases, made the streets 
more respectable and less dangerous morally. It has even, 
in some instances, displaced Italians, just as Italians have 
displaced some native-born and others of foreign national- 
ities in sections immediately west of the Jewish portions. 
Some of the well-to-do Jews are in the northern portion of 
the section on Spruce and Pine Streets. Lombard is lower- 
grade, especially because of its mixture with the lower-class 
negroes. South Street is a bee-hive of business activity 
among the Jewish people. Parts of Bainbridge Street are 
similarly active. From Fitzwater down, for several blocks, 
we find a dividing line at Fifth and Sixth Streets, west of 
which are Italians, and east of which are Russian Jews. 
Below Christian the groupings are less distinct. The Jew- 
ish population has, however, gradually moved down so that 
some may be found as far south as Moore Street. Some 


other. In our statement of more than 11,000 Jewish school children, we un- 
questionably have a large majority of the children between the age of three and 
thirteen. We must, in addition, account for all under the first and over the 
second, apart from those not attending school. Let us arbitrarily assume that 
the school children are, in a proportion, approximately one-fifth of the Jewish 
population of the district. This will make the total about 55,000. There are 
probably 15,000 Russian Jews in other sections of the city, making 70,000 
out of a total of approximately 100,000 Jews. 
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well-to-do families have moved to Wharton Street and 
streets running north and south in the neighborhood. Of 
the north and south streets, Fourth contains the most thick- 
ly settled Jewish population. Large numbers may be 
found all the way from Spruce to Reed. Second and 
Third also contain a large Jewish population, especially be- 
tween Pine and Wharton. On Fifth Street, too, it is simi- 
larly predominant as far as Washington Avenue, and on 
Sixth Street as far as Fitzwater. Immediately west of 
the northern portion of the Jewish section are nu- 
merous negroes, and southwest is the section predominantly 
Italian. 

In the northern portion of this down-town district the 
Jewish people mingle with the left-overs of Americans. 
On Spruce Street they are with the so-called better element 
of the Americans. On Bainbridge Street the Italians be- 
gin to take a share. On Fitzwater Street the Italians 
become more emphatic in their claim for attention by 
virtue of their numbers. At Sixth and Fitzwater Streets 
the Jews and Italians may be said to battle for supremacy 
as to numbers. From this corner, west and south, Italians 
are settled in in thick numbers. The main streets they 
inhabit in this neighborhood are Seventh, Highth, Ninth, 
and Tenth, from Fitzwater Street to Washington Avenue, 
including Catharine, Christian and Carpenter, besides a 
number of smaller streets and alleys. At Fifth and Car- 
penter Streets the Italians again meet the Jewish people, 
who are preponderant east of this point. Sometimes a 
block is inhabited in its outer boundaries by one nationality 
chiefly, and in the streets within by another. 

In the lower wards on the Delaware River front, besides 
Trish and American, there aré probably at least two thou- 
sand persons from Slavic countries, chiefiy Poles, but also 
some Hungarians and Lithuanians. These are largely in a 
block bounded by Lombard Street on the north, Carpenter 
Street on the south, the Delaware River on the east, and 
Third Street on the west. 

The Jewish population has spread north as well as south. 
Along Second Street particularly has there been a move- 
ment north. For a distance of two miles there have been 
streams formed in a narrow line along the eastern side of 
the city. This is indicated, for example, by the population 
around Second and New Market Streets, details of whose 
housing and sanitary conditions are given in the study 
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devoted to this subject.t So, too, there are clusters around 
Second and Poplar Streets. There is also a settlement in 
Richmond in the northeastern portion of the city. 

Jewish children attend the public schools in large num- 
bers; no nationality down-town is more appreciative of the 
public school system. The result is most gratifying to our 
educational system, and to the adaptability and intellectual 
ability of the Jewish population. The public night schools 
are supplemented by private schools in the teaching of the 
immigrant populations. Meetings, lectures, and discus- 
sions held under the auspices of literary societies, bene- 
ficial organizations and charitable institutions of one sort 
or another, help fill out the intellectual life of the Jewish 
people. 

The intellectual ferment among the Russian Jewish pop- 
ulation finds no counterpart among the other nationalities. 
The educational activities initiated or responded to by them 
are much less prominent. 

A valuable element of the religious life of the orthodox 
portion of the Jewish community is the synagogue. Some 
of the congregations worship in halls or rooms, others in 
buildings of their own.? To the list of orthodox Jewish 
congregations should be added the Congregation Israel, at 
Fifth and Pine Streets, started from without and intended 
for the less orthodox young people with a service in Hebrew 
and English, and an English sermon. 

From the religious to the social life is not so far a ery 


1 There were 1,294 persons in the district investigated, of which 606, nearly 
half, were Jews. The total number of families was 239, of which 100 were 
Jewish. The total number of houses inspected was 179, in 73 of which the 
occupants were predominantly Jewish. 

2 The location of congregations is an index of the localities inhabited by the 
population. Starting with the most northern among the down-town congrega- 
tions they may be enumerated as follows: 

Beth Israel, 417 Pine Street. 

B’nai Zion, 532 Pine Street. 

Tiferes Israel Anshe Zitomir, 620 Addison Street. 

B’nai Jacob, Fifth Street, above Lombard. 

Kesher Israel, 421 Lombard Street. 

B’nai Abraham Anshe Russia, 521 Lombard Street. 

Agudas Achim, 514 S. Third Street. 

Shomre Shaboth, 518 S. Third Street. 

Emunath Israel Oheb Sholem, S. E. Cor. Fifth and Gaskill Streets. 

B’nai Reuben, Sixth and Kater Streets. 

Ahavas Chesed Anshe Shavel, 322 Bainbridge Street. 

B’nai Joseph, 525 Bainbridge Street. 

Ahavas Achim Anshe Nazin, 754 S. Third Street. 

Gomel Chesed Shel Emes, 314 Catharine Street. 

Ahawas Zion, 815 S. Fourth Street. 

Independent Chevra Kadisho, 408 Christian Street. 

B’nai Israel, 922 S. Fourth Street. 

Poel Zodak Seerus Israel, 1021 S. Fifth Street. 
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as may be thought, for with the older people the synagogue 
is the social centre, and many social celebrations still occur 
in connection with holidays and ceremonies. Social func- 
tions of a public character are balls, Russian tea parties, 
small dances, and musical entertainments given by one or 
another of the societies. 

Whatever cases of charity among the Jewish people are 
not taken care of by any organization, are referred to the 
United Hebrew Charities. When the immigrant first ar- 
rives here, if he needs immediate aid or advice, the agent 
of the Association of Jewish Immigrants directs him. The 
Sheltering Home, a Russian Jewish institution, may keep 
him for a few days. Then the employment bureau of the 
Hebrew Charities, or the Baron de Hirsch Fund is brought 
into play, and he is found work. Later, he, or his family, 
may require the services of the hospital, the orphan asylum, 
or the burial society. All are provided for. It is still true 
that Jews do not become public charges as the result of de- 
pendency. 

There is probably no nationality less prone to serious 
crime than the Jewish. It is true, we see evidences of 
juvenile delinquency among the immigrant portion of this 
nationality, and the problem with reference to this is grave, 
but as the conditions which have permitted it to develop 
are to a considerable extent due to the city environment 
of the children, to bad housing and street influences, to the 
absence of sufficient play space, one remedy lies along the 
lines of improving these conditions, which, with the greater 
adaptability of the parents and the people of the neighbor- 
hoods, as they continue here, will modify the evils. 

The Russian Jewish population is, then, a very impor- 
tant element of the southern section of the city in point of 
numbers. Its social and economic relations need not be 
further considered in this place. There can be little ques- 
tion of its activity and progress along various lines, not 
only as compared with other nationalities, in the lower sec- 
tion of the city, but with the population generally. 
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(C) CHICAGO 


‘* Two families,’’ writes Prof. Zueblin in an article on 


‘* The Chicago Ghetto,’’? “ constituted the Jewish popula- 
tion of Chicago in 18438,’’ when the first refugees from the 
German persecution found their way to Illinois. In 1848 
a society was chartered under the name Kehillath Anshé 
Maariv (Congregation of the Men of the West). In 1849 
a synagogue was erected on Clark Street between Quincy 
and Jackson. Thus were laid the foundations of German 
Jewry, and, a little later, of German reform Jewry of Chi- 
cago. Russian and orthodox Jewry of Chicago has a later 
origin and perhaps a more dramatic history. 

The few who came before the eighties were unquestiona- 
bly the lighter element of the Russian Jewish communi- 
ties —the chaff, so to speak, driven by the playful winds 
of adventure and gain. These early Russian Jewish set- 
tlers were actuated not so much by the conditions which 
they left behind as by the prospective chances of the new 
land. They resembled more the stray adventurers of a 
newly discovered gold field than an organic group of early 
settlers bound together by strong communal interests. 

It is only when the storm of the so-called ‘‘ May Regu- 
lations ’’ of 1882 (and again of 1892) broke upon the 
Russian Jewish communities with the vehemence and 
foree of a hurricane that solid parts of these communities 
were moved and carried off to American shores. These 
masses brought with them not merely a dominating desire 
for personal welfare, but also strong social ties. It was 
these natural pre-existing relations which made social life 
and the organization of congenial groups possible. 

Recent additions to Chicago Jewry come from Rouma- 
nia and Bessarabian parts of Russia. The fact of ex- 
treme importance from the American point of view in 
connection with these earlier and later tides of immigra- 
tion is that they all originate in persecution. They have 


1 Hull House Maps and Papers, p. 91. 
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been unable to get along not because of shiftlessness or 
economic reverses due directly to themselves, but because 
of the action of the government. 

The present size of Chicago Jewry, including all ele- 
ments, Portuguese, German, Russian, and Roumanian, is 
variously estimated. The best judges, however, agree on 
60,000 as being the fairest approximation. These are dis- 
tributed over the whole city area forming colonies at each 
of the four corners —a fact worthy of note in a considera- 
tion of the Chicago Ghetto, which to the minds of some 
people still suggests an iron-barred fence encircling a lim- 
ited area wherein all Jews dwell. 

Chicago Jewry is scattered all over the South Side as 
far as Sixty-third Street, on the East and North-East Side 
up to the Lake, the North-West Side, where it numbers 
nearly 15,000, and finally the West Side where there are 
at least 30,000 Jews, mostly Russian and Polish. 

A more exact idea of the location of the various Jewish 
centres in Chicago may be had by designating the places 
of our foremost synagogues: The Sinai Temple on Twen- 
tieth Street and Indiana Avenue; the Temple Kehillath 
Anshé Maariv on Thirty-third Street and Indiana Avenue 
and many others on the South Side; the Temple of the 
North Side; Hebrew Congregation, on La Salle Avenue 
and Goethe Street on the North Side; the synagogue of 
Anshé Kenesseth Israel on Clinton and Judd Streets, and 
a host of others on the West Side. 

It is the West Side of Chicago that is commonly called 
the Chieago Ghetto. In fact the city is supposed to have 
two Ghettos, a lesser and a greater. The lesser ‘‘ is found 
in the Seventh Ward bounded by Twelfth, Halsted, Fif- 
teenth Streets and Steward Avenue, where ninety per cent. 
of the population are Jews. The greater Ghetto, including 
an area of about a square mile, comprises parts of the 
Nineteenth, Seventh and Eighth Wards, and is bounded 
by Polk Street on the North, Blue Island Avenue on the 
west, Fifteenth Street on the south, and Steward Avenue 
on the east.’? Roughly speaking, this is almost co-extensive 
with the ‘‘ slum district ’’ as defined in the Seventh Special 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor on the Slums of 
Great Cities. It is this Ghetto, then, in the slum of a 
great city, which is the home of the great majority of 
Chicago Jews. How it looks to the “* outsider ’’ may best 
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be judged from the following description of Prof. Zueb- 
lin: - 

“The physical characteristics of the Ghetto do not dif- 
fer materially from the surrounding districts. The streets 
may be a trifle narrower; the alleys are no filthier. There 
is only one saloon to ten in the other districts, but the 
sereens, side doors, and loafers are of the ubiquitous type; 
the theatre bills a higher grade of performance than other 
cheap theatres, but checks are given between the acts, 
whose users find their way to the bar beneath. The dry 
goods stores have the same ‘ cheap and nasty ’ goods within 
which may be found elsewhere. The race differences are 
subtle; they are not too apparent to the casual observer. 
It is the religious distinction which every one notices, the 
synagogues, the Talmud schools, the ‘ kosher’ signs on 
the meat markets. Among the dwelling-houses of the 
Ghetto are found the three types which, curse the Chicago 
workingman,— the small low, one or two story, ‘‘ pioneer ”’ 
wooden shanty, erected probably before the street was 
graded, and hence séveral feet below the street level; the 
brick tenement of three or four stories, with insufficient 
light, bad drainage, no bath, built to obtain the highest 
possible rent for the smallest possible cubie space; and the 
third type, the deadly rear tenement with no light in front, 
and with the frightful odors of the dirty alley in the rear, 
too often the workshop of the ‘ sweater’ as well as the 
home of an excessive population. On the narrow pave- 
ment of the narrow street in front is found the omnipres- 
ent garbage-box, with full measure, pressed down and 
running over. In all but the severest weather, the streets 
swarm with children day and night. On bright days, 
groups of adults join the multitude, especially on Saturday 
and Sunday, or on Jewish holidays. A morning walk im- 
presses one with the density of the population, but an 
evening visit reveals a hive.’’ 

One thing which excites the wonder of the investigator 
is the vitality of the Jew in spite of his living under the 
double curse of slum and Ghetto. The Seventh contains 
the largest Jewish population and the lowest death rate.2 
The same remarkable vitality as is shown by the low death- 
rate in the ward containing a large Jewish population is 
cbserved in other Jewish centres, and this vitality, let it be 


1 Hull House Maps and Papers, p. 94. 
2 Tbid., p. 96. 
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remembered, is not only ‘‘ purely physical.’? Hand in 
hand with the energy of the body goes an energy of mind 
which is equally challenging,—as a description of the 
various forms of industrial and social activities plainly 
shows. 

Traditionally the Jew is a tradesman. But in this coun- 
try, at least, the Jew’s range of industrial activities has 
been wonderfully extended. There are not only merchants 
and manufacturers, not only the familiar tailors and cigar 
makers, but great and ever growing numbers of brick 
layers, carpenters, painters, decorators, and machinists, 
and, in some instances, thoroughly trained engineers, grad- 
uates of prominent technical schools. The Lewis Institute 
and Armour Institute have helped not a little in opening 
up these particular avenues of useful knowledge to the 
Jewish youth. But the institution which is especially 
responsible for a high standard of industrial education is 
the Jewish Training School, situated in the very heart of 
the Ghetto. 

The number of clubs of a more social character indicate 
a welcome departure from the old mode of self-centred 
living among the Jews. Of all the Jewish clubs of Chicago 
to-day, the Standard is the oldest, most prominent and 
most influential. It was organized in 1869. The Lakeside 
is next in prestige, and is but fifteen years younger. These 
and the Unity Club are all situated on the South Side. 
The West Side also has a number of very fine old club 
rooms, as the West Chicago Club, the Lessing Club House, 
the Lasalle Club. The last two are especially responsible 
for the educational leaven on the West Side. Other edu- 
cational agencies are Hull House, the evening schools, the 
Jewish press, the Jewish theatres, and the like. The in- 
tense intellectual life which the Jew leads in the midst of 
all these institutions is only further proof of his enormous 
vitality. The true explanation of this vitality may now be 
suggested: Is it not likely that the Jew possesses qualities 
which are too fine for the slum and Ghetto soil in which 
they are planted, the result being a redoubling of energy 
to overcome a particularly nasty environment? That he 
has not succumbed to the distressing environment is still 
a cause for wonder. 
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On April 26, 1655, the board of directors of the Dutch 
West India Company wrote to Governor Stuyvesant as 
follows: ‘‘ After many consultations, we have decided 
and resolved upon a certain petition made by said Portu- 
guese Jews, that they shall have permission to sell and 
to trade in New Netherland and to live and remain there, 
provided the poor among them shall not become a burden 
to the company, or to the communitr ,» but be supported by 
their own nation.’? 

The records of the Department of Charities of the city 
of New York now show that (of a Jewish population ap- 
proximating 700,000 in Greater New York) in the alms- 
house on Blackwell’s Island there are twenty-six pauper 
Jews, of whom the majority were blind, idiotie or pos- 
sessed of some peculiar defect which prevented admission 
to existing Jewish charitable institutions, 

What is true of New York Jews is true of their co- 
religionists everywhere. The Jew has always eared for 
his own poor. 

In our modern day, under more favorable conditions 
and auspices, the Jew has, to some extent, reverted to the 
non-sectarian idea in his philanthropies. Hospitals, as a 
rule, supported and endowed by Jews, throw open their 
doors to sufferers irrespective of creed, color or nationality. 
Other instances could be cited of charities, not medical, or- 
ganized along similar lines. Jewish agencies, giving ma- 
terial relief, or to use a better term, those which eare for 
the needy in their own homes, in the main confine their 
work to beneficiaries of their faith, without, however, mak- 
ing any rigid distinction. On the other hand, the trend 
of Jewish charity has been in the direction of caring for 
the Jewish poor, solely through Jewish agencies, and with- 
out the intervention or co-operation of other sectarian or 
non-sectarian societies or institutions, Such a condition 
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of affairs is the resultant of the compulsion of the centuries. 
The task which was at one time assumed of necessity has 
to-day become a proud duty. What in Stuyvesant’s day 
was obligatory and mandatory is to-day accepted as a vol- 
untary responsibility. 

If the impoverished Jew requires the interference of his 
wealthier co-religionist, it is because the latter is better 
able to understand his needs and has a peculiar, specialized 
knowledge of a peculiar class of individuals. Were it pos- 
sible for public charities or for non-sectarian private chari- 
ties to grasp the fundamentals of Jewish poverty, to ob- 
tain that keen insight into the modes of living and thought 
of a heterogeneous people whose common meeting-point is 
their religion, an insight so necessary to bring the proper 
forms of relief into play, there is no reason why the poor 
Jew should not be the recipient of the charitable impulse of 
the entire community. The Jew’s religion per se is not a 
factor in the solution of his physical needs. It is charac- 
teristic of his history that the greater his poverty and 
distress, the greater has been his religiosity and his stead- 
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fastness to his ethical and religious convictions. ra ay 
The problem of the Jewish charitable societies of the il | 
United States to-day is the problem of the care of the Hh 


immigrant. As such, it passes beyond merely local lines. 
In some of its manifestations it is national in character we 
and in a few it has an international significance. The fact Hi } 
that the large bulk of the needy Jews in the United States 0 | 
reside in New York is accidental, and concerns the Jews of My! 
Denver and San Francisco equally with those of the East- 
ern seaboard cities. In so far the problem is a national 
one. Moreover, to deal intelligently with the question re- 
quires a knowledge of the immigrant’s antecedents, the 
impelling motive which brought him to the United States, 
and an acquaintance with his previous environment. And 
here the international phase of the question comes in. 
Roughly speaking, it may be said that there are no Amer- 
ican-born Jewish poor. Of the 10,334 families who applied 
for assistance to the United Hebrew Charities of New York 
during its last fiseal year, 2 per cent. were born in the 
United States. And of these the majority of heads of 
families were of the first generation. Jewish dependents 
who have an ancestry in the United States of more than 
two generations are practically unknown. Nor ean it be 
stated that there have ever been enough native-born de- 
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pendent Jews to make an issue, since the Stuyvesant epi- 
sode. In the report of the president of the above society 
for the year 1881, the statement is made that during no 
time since the formation of the society had there been 
less want than during the first six months of the fiscal 
year just ended. It must have been gratifying for those 
present at the meeting to learn that after all the poor in 
the city had been given adequate relief, there was still 
in the society’s treasury a comfortable balance of over 
$14,000. During the following year, so large were the 
receipts of the society and so small the demands of the 
regular recipients, that the balance in the treasury at the 
end of the year had swelled to nearly $19,000. 

In the year 1881 began that great wave of emigration 
from eastern Europe, the end of which is not yet. Driven 
by a relentless persecution, which endangered not only their 
homes but frequently their lives, thousands of Jews were 
compelled to flee and to seek new residence on these shores. 
The Russio-Jewish committee which originally undertook 
the work of caring for these immigrants turned it over 
very shortly to the Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society, which 
came into existence in December, 1881. In one year this 
society spent $250,000, $50,000 less than had been spent by 
the United Hebrew Charities of New York in the seven 
years of itsexistence. In the first and only annual report of 
the Emigrant Aid Society, its president outlined as tersely 
as possible the efforts that had been made to provide homes 
and occupations for the thousands of fleeing exiles who 
reached these shores during the momentous summer of 
1882. In the month of July the committee spent for board 
and lodging alone over $11,700. Of the hereulean efforts 
of the members of the committee, of the sacrifices of time 
and money, the report in its modesty makes but secant men- 
tion. The full history of the Emigrant Aid Society is yet 
to be written. 

With the gradual falling off in immigration, the Emi- 
grant Aid Society went out of existence, and the care of the 
needy emigrants who remained in New York and who 
became impoverished after residence, reverted to the United 
Hebrew Charities. In 1885 immigration again began to 
grow heavier and continued in such numbers that in the 
following five years over 120,000 immigrants arrived at 
Castle Garden. In 1890 the immigration reached the fig- 
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ures 32,321, the largest number ever recorded up to that 
time. 

With all that had been done, the real work of the chari- 
ties was but to begin. In 1891 the religious persecution 
of the Russian Jews reached a climax. In the year ending 
September 30, 62,574 immigrants arrived at New York, of 
whom nearly 40,000 arrived between June and September. 
The entire charitable effort of the New York Jewish com- 
munity was for the time directed out of the ordinary chan- 
nels and applied to the monumental question of caring for 
the arriving Russian Jews. The Baron de Hirsch Fund, 
instead of utilizing its income for its educational work, ap- 
propriated over $67,000 to the United Hebrew Charities 
to assist in the work of the immigration bureau. Over 
$175,000 was spent by the society during this year. In 
September of 1891 it became apparent that there would 
be no cessation to the immigration and that much larger 
funds would be necessary to give anything like adequate 
assistance to the unfortunates who were arriving at the 
rate of 2,000 per week. The enthusiasm which was aroused 
at a banquet tendered to the late Jesse Seligman was util- 
ized in establishing the ‘‘ Russian Transportation Fund,’’ 
which added over $90,000 to the revenues of the United 
Hebrew Charities and which was given by citizens of New 
York, irrespective of creed. Later in the year, a standing 
committee of the society, known as the Central Russian 
Refugees Committee, was organized and was made up of 
representatives of the Baron de Hirsch Fund, the Russian 
Transportation Fund, the United Hebrew Charities, and 
the American Committee for Ameliorating the Condition 
of the Russian Exiles. The last committee was organized 
to secure the co-operation of relief societies in other cities, 
in order that the various European societies who were as- 
sisting the persecuted Russians to emigrate should thor- 
oughly understand the attitude of the New York organi- 
zation. 

The year, October, 1891, to September, 1892, will ever 
be a memorable one in the history of Russian emigration 
and of Jewish philanthropy; 52,134 immigrants arrived 
at the Barge office during that period. The treasurer of 
the United Hebrew Charities paid out the enormous sum 
of $321,311.05, of which $145,200 was spent by the Russian 
Refugees Committee between February and September. 
Like the Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society, the history of the 
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Central Russian Refugees Committee is still to be written. 
At present it is included in the bald statement of a treas- 
urer’s report. Should it ever be published, it will tell a 
tale of devotion, of altruistic effort, of sacrifice, of noble 
charitable impulse unparalleled in the history of American 
Judaism. 

Since the year 1881, fully 750,000 Jewish immigrants 
have arrived at the port of New York alone. Of these the 
bulk comprise refugees from Russian and Roumanian per- 
secution, Austrians, and Galicians. They came from coun- 
tries in which many of them lived under conditions of 
appalling poverty. The records of the immigration bu- 
reau show that in material wealth, these immigrants are 
below the average of immigrants from other European 
countries. Due to their previous condition, a percentage 
is illiterate. On the other hand, the number of skilled 
artisans and craftsmen is so large as to be distinctly no- 
ticeable. From the standpoint of dependency, it will be 
of interest to study to-what extent this large body of im- 
migrants has added to the dependent and delinquent classes 
of the communities in the United States. The only figures 
that are at hand are those of New York, which are higher 
than would be found in other cities and towns for reasons 
that are obvious. 

In December, 1899, the writer made a study of 1,000 
families who had originally applied to the United Hebrew 
Charities for assistance in October, 1894. Of these 1,000 
applicants it was found that 602 had not applied for as- 
sistance after December, 1894. Of the remainder, 67 fam- 
ilies were dependent on the society to a greater or lesser 
extent in January, 1899. More detailed investigation dis- 
closed the fact that nearly all of these 67 applicants were 
made up of families where the wage-earner had died, leav- 
ing a widow with small children, or of respectable aged 
and infirm couples unable to be fully self-supporting, or of 
families in which the wage-earner had become ineapaciated 
through illness. In other words, after five years over 93 
per cent. of the cases studied were independent of chari- 
table interference. In October, 1904, it was found that 
snly 23 of the 1,000 families above mentioned were apply- 
ing to the society for assistance. 

While the above study was limited in its scope, and while 
the deduction which can be drawn from it must be ac- 
eepted with reserve, it is nevertheless typical of Jewisl 
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charitable conditions. The marked feature in the care of 
the Jewish poor in the United States is the almost entire 
absence of the so-called pauper element. Even the twenty- 
three families above mentioned cannot be included in this 
category. Widowhood is the resultant of purely natural 
conditions, and when it afflicts the poor mother with a fam- 
ily, it frequently produces a condition of dependence which 
has in it no characteristics of demoralization. The bright: 
est and most hopeful chapter in the history of Jewish 
charity is the avidity and eagerness with which its bene- 
ficiaries, bereft of the main wage-earner, become self-sup- 
porting and independent as soon as the children are old 
enough to contribute to the family income. 

If there is one cause more than another leading up to 
this condition, it is the absence of the drink evil among 
Jews. The instances in which drunkenness lies at the bot- 
tom of Jewish dependency are so infrequent that they may 
be ignored. The matron of the police station in Browns- 
ville, an outlying district of Brooklyn, recently stated that 
in her 12 years’ experience, she could not recall a single 
instance of a Jewish woman having been arrested for 
drunkenness. Combined with the absence of this vice, 
there are other virtues engrafted on the Jew for centuries, 
all of which tend to the preservation of his self-respect and 
nis self-esteem. Among these are the love of home, the 
inherent desire to preserve the purity of the family, and 
the remarkable eagerness which he shows for education and 
self-improvement. Poverty with the Jew does not spell 
degeneracy. The history of the Jewish charities in the 
United States demonstrates nothing more forcibly than 
that the Jewish immigrant, be he German, Russian, Rou- 
manian, or Galician, readily adapts himself to his American 
environment, easily assimilates the customs and language of 
his adopted country, and even though he may temporarily 
require assistance, rapidly becomes independent of chari- 
table interference. The immigrant Jew is frequently pov- 
erty-stricken ; he is rarely a pauper, in the sense in which 
the word is most commonly used. He is not found in the 
besotted, degenerate, hopeless mass of humanity constitut- 
ing the flotsam and jetsam of society, the product of gen- 
erations of vice, crime, and debauchery, which makes up the 
scum of our present civilization. Given the opportunity 
and the proper surroundings, the immigrant Jew will be- 
come a good addition to the body politic, not a menace, 
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The work of the United Hebrew Charities of New York 
is typical of similar Jewish organizations throughout the 
United States. Its report for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1904, shows that 10,334 individuals and families 
applied for assistance. Of these 5,525 had applied for the 
first time. The society grants relief in kind, including 
groceries, clothing, shoes, furniture, ete. There were dis- 
tributed last year 57,535 garments and pieces of furniture. 
The annual disbursements for material relief alone amount 
to over $175,000. Ever since its organization thirty years 
ago, the society has endeavored to uphold the principles of 
organized charity. In some instances it has antedated the 
charity organization societies themselves. We need but 
mention the giving of relief in amounts adequate to make 
the recipient independent of further intervention on the 
part of the relief-giving agency, and the establishment of a 
graded, carefully regulated and supervised system of pen- 
sions covering if necesssary a long period of years. As a 
rule, these pensions are given only to families where the 
wage-earner has died, and where, unless such provision 
were made, no recourse would be left, except the breaking 
up of the family and the commitment of the children to 
orphanages and similar institutions. To obviate the neces- 
sity of such commitment, the United Hebrew Charities 
disburses annually over $41,000 in pensions. In the his- 
tory of the society there is no form of relief which shows 
such good returns for the investment made. Jewish fam- 
ilies so supported do not become pauperized; the subsidy 
which is granted enables the surviving parent to devote her 
time to the proper rearing of her children so that they 
may become useful and intelligent citizens. 

A word may be said here on the question of adequate 
relief. In the revulsion which accompanied the indiscrim- 
inate almsgiving of earlier decades, the so-called organ- 
ized charities which resulted therefrom frequently went 
to the other extreme and withheld material relief in the 
fear of its baneful effect on the recipient. Nothing is more 
characteristic of our present-day charities than the gradual 
return to the sound doctrine that material relief is not 
the end desired, but merely a means to the end, and that 
it must be used, if necessary, equally with other forms of re- 
lief, and must be given adequately if at all. Jewish char- 
ity has always upheld this belief. 

Of all the problems which confront the average charity 
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organization, possibly the most perplexing is the one of the 
family in which the mother must be the wage-earner. The 
kindergarten and the day nursery have by no means solved 
the problem. They are at best but makeshifts in an at- 
tempt to help a situation which has its root in economic and 
industrial conditions. Again, the factory removes the 
mother from her sphere of influence over her children, and 
opens opportunity for the growth of incorrigibility and 
waywardness on the part of the latter. In the hope of 
partially overcoming this difficulty, the United Hebrew 
Charities has for some years conducted a work-room for 
unskilled women in which the latter are taught various 
needle industries, that they may eventually be sufficiently 
accomplished to work in their own homes, and in this fash- 
ion supplement the family income. The amount of such 
work that can be found is limited. More and more, daily, 
the factory is competing with home industry to the exclu- 
sion of the latter. A study has shown that work could 
be obtained for women to do at home in industries such as 
silk-belt making, men’s and women’s neckwear, garters and 
hose supporters, paper boxes, slip covers for the furniture 
trade, over-gaiters and leggings, dressing sacques, hats and 
caps, flowers and feathers, beaded purses and other bead- 
work, dress shields, incandescent light mantles, embroidery 
and art embroidery, passementerie work, bibs, knit goods, 
eLCe 

The sisterhoods in various districts co-operate with the 
United Hebrew Charities. They give material relief, have 
developed day nurseries, kindergartens, clubs and classes 
of various kinds, employment bureaus, mothers’ meetings, 
and in fact have become social centres for the poor of 
their neighborhoods. Since a large percentage of the dis- 
tress which is met with is occasioned by illness, medical 
relief of all kinds has been organized. Hach district as a 
rule has its physician and its nurse, and where these are 
not at hand, co-operation has been effected with other or- 
ganizations specially equipped for such work. A very re- 
cent development has been the inauguration of district or 
branch offices of the United Hebrew Charities located on 
the Hast Side of New York in the very heart of the con- 
gested centres. In itself the district office is no novelty. 
The value, however, of the new plan is due to the fact 
that the Boards of Directors of these district organizations 
are made up entirely of residents of the neighborhood and 
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represent the descendants of or the original immigrants 
who have come from Russia, Roumania, or Galicia since 
1881. The value of such co-operation cannot be overesti- 
mated. The knowledge possessed by intelligent men and 
women who are thoroughly in touch with the traditions, 
customs and ambitions of the immigrants who have been 
coming here and who still are coming is much more desir- 
able in determining the right kind of assistance to be given 
than information obtained where there is lack of such 
knowledge. 

In very recent years, the spread of tuberculosis among 
Jews has merited the earnest attention of the society, and 
among its other activities it has been a pioneer in devel- 
oping a systematic plan for caring for such tuberculosis 
applicants in their own homes, for whom no provision could 
be made in existing sanatoria. The campaign thus begun 
has been not only charitable, but social. Not only have 
these unfortunates been given food, nourishment and medi- 
eal care to aid them towards recovery, but in addition 
thereto, instruction has been given them in the rudiments 
of sanitation, and in the prevention of infection. It is 
significant that the work of the United Hebrew Charities 
in this field has been followed to some extent by the recent- 
ly organized Committee on Tuberculosis of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society. 

The name ‘‘ United Hebrew Charities ’’ as applied to 
the New York organization is somewhat of a misnomer, 
since it does not include all Jewish charitable agencies in 
the city of New York. It would be more proper to speak of 
it as the consolidation of all the purely relief societies which 
existed in New York prior to 1874. Aside from these, there 
are to-day hospitals, orphanages, technical schools for boys 
and girls, trade schools, day nurseries and kindergartens, 
guilds for crippled children, burial societies, loan societies, 
societies for maternity relief, and a goodly number of 
smaller organizations which have been founded by the 
immigrants of the last twenty years. It is estimated that 
there are over one thousand Jewish organizations and so- 
cieties in the city of New York to-day, whose activities to 
a greater or lesser extent are directed along philanthropic 
lines. Practically all of the larger organizations, such as 
the hospitals, work in co-operation with the United Hebrew 
Charities. 


It is an old but true saying that the ‘‘ Poor help the 
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poor.’’ Nowhere is this more forcibly illustrated than in 
the New York Ghetto. It is a truth almost axiomatic 
among charity workers that the poor man uses the larger 
charitable institutions at his command only after he has ex- 
hausted the kindness and generosity of his neighbors. For 
this reason, it is difficult to approximate the amount of 
philanthropic effort that the more prosperous Russian Jew 
is making for his less fortunate brethren. Of the Jewish 
congregations at present in New York City the majority are 
chevras (societies) of Russian origin which bury the dead 
and, where possible, give other forms of relief. Besides 
these, there are a number of benefit societies and benevolent 
societies which endeavor to assist their members in need. 
Three societies, however, require more extended mention 
owing to the character of work which they are doing. 
These are the Gemilath Chassodim Society, the Beth Israel 
Hospital, and the Chesed Shel Emeth. 

The Gemilath Chassodim has been in existence since 
1892. Its object is to loan money without interest in sums 
from $5 to $50 to be paid off in weekly installments to any 
deserving individual who can find a sponsor, or in other 
words, who ean find a responsible endorser for his note. 
When the society was organized it had a net capital of 
eighty dollars. The society has now a capital of $74,184.32, 
according to its twelfth annual report ending December 31, 
1903, and turned over its capital over four times during 
the year, loaning $320,740 to 13,143 persons. Of the total 
amount loaned, ninety-seven per cent. was repaid by the 
borrowers. The value of such a society in the direction of 
preventive charity can hardly be estimated. In the lan- 
guage of one of the speakers at an annual meeting, the 
Gemilath Chassodim may be likened to a dispensary and 
the United Hebrew Charities to a hospital. In the former, 
mild cases not yet requiring heroic surgical or medical in- 
terference may receive attention. Here, however, the sim- 
ile ends. The dispensary is intended essentially for the 
poor man who has no other means of receiving medical as- 
sistance. The Free Loan Association, by the requirements 
of its constitution, bars the worthy poor man who cannot 
find endorsers and compels him to apply to the United He- 
brew Charities for the relief which he needs. 

The Beth Israel Hospital Association was incorporated 
in 1890 and at present has thirty beds, all of which are 
free. The hospital itself is situated on Jefferson Street, 
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in the heart of the congested district. It occupies an old 
mansion which has been remodeled as far as possible to 
meet the demands of the hospital. So progressive have the 
officers been that the corner-stone of a new hospital, to 
cost in the neighborhood of $200,000, has been laid. This 
institution indicates very strongly the rapid strides that 
are being made by Russian Jews to provide their poor with 
proper facilities for relief. The Beth Israel Hospital was 
organized by the Russian Jewish community and has prac- 
tically been sustained by it. 

The Agudath Achim Chessed Shel Emeth has been in 
existence for sixteen years. It maintains at present two 
cemeteries, and is prepared to give free burial whenever 
the family of the deceased are not in a position to pay 
therefor. It has buried over twelve thousand persons. 

It is not within the province of this paper to discuss in 
detail the various Jewish charitable institutions which 
New York possesses. Such organizations as the Mount 
Sinai Hospital, the Home for the Aged, the orphan asylums, 
and the various institutions under the De Hirsch founda- 
tions, are too well known to require comment here. Nor do 
they differ in the main from institutions of a similar kind 
that exist in other large centres. There are at present in 
the city of New York, exclusive of congregations and the 
organizations mentioned above, at least seventy-five socie- 
ties which cater to the needs of the dependent poor and 
which can be classed as philanthropic agencies. Among 
these organizations must be included day nurseries, kin- 
dergartens, employment bureaus, fresh air charities, hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, ete., of which only general mention 
can be made. 

The agitation in regard to tenement-house legislation in 
New York is still too fresh in the minds of students of 
this subject to require much further mention here. It 
will be remarked, however, that in the campaign which was 
made to preserve the vital features of the present tenement- 
house law, the Jewish residents on the East Side of New 
York were a unit in demanding that no drastic changes in 
the law be made. Similarly at a recent municipal election, 
it was the citizens and voters of this same district who rose 
en masse and in a campaign that was startling in its 
uniqueness and originality, purged their neighborhood of 
the vices and immorality which existed there. And this 
brings us to the point at issue. 
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The danger to morals which lies in overcrowding is due 
primarily to the inability to carry on a natural home life. 
The unit of society after all is the family, and the preserva- 
tion of the latter means the preservation of the social fabric. 
It is not difficult to understand how a people, who through 
the ages have been heralded as the champions of purity in 
the home, have through the conditions under which they 
live, taken on some of the attributes of their surroundings 
and absorbed some of the deteriorating effects of their en- 
vironment. The natural concomitants of overcrowding are 
disease and vice and crime. The Jew’s power of assimi- 
lation is proverbial. It was but natural therefore that he, 
along with his Christian neighbor, should be attacked in his 
moral fibre in the overcrowded tenements in which he lived; 
that he should contract diseases which were new and strange 
to him, and to which he had formerly not been liable. In 
fact his apparent immunity to tuberculosis to-day, in spite 
of conditions, is a medical anomaly. The wonder is that a 
greater percentage of the Jewish population residing in the 
so-called ‘‘ Ghetto ’’ of our large cities have not fallen vic- 
tims to the vices and diseases which breed there. The 
concern of the thinking Jew lies in the fact that the per- 
centage of Jewish vice and crime and disease as found 
to-day in our large cities, small as it may be, is nevertheless 
distinctly larger than statistics show to have been the case 
heretofore. 

In the House of Refuge on Randall’s Island, there were 
260 Jewish boys and girls in November, 1904. In the Ju- 
venile Asylum there are 262 Jewish children under sixteen 
years of age committed for various misdemeanors. Com- 
pared with the entire Jewish population of the city, the 
number is insignificant, and the ratio will probably be 
found to be considerably lower than that of the general 
population. To the Jewish philanthropist and sociologist, 
there is cause for alarm in these figures, because he sees that 
the crowded life of the streets, the lack of playgrounds and 
breathing spots, the absence of proper home surroundings 
have injurious effects on the Jewish child, to whom the 
simplest legal misdemeanors were in the past unknown. 
And what is true of the child is true of the adult. What- 
ever parasitic poverty may exist among Jews in the United 
States and in particular in New York, whatever percentage 
of criminals and vicious persons may have developed, the 
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results are in the main due to the overcrowding and con- 
gestion, to which their poverty has subjected them. 

The remedy is plain and simple. Those whom poverty 
and oppression have thrown together in such close prox- 
imity and who are compelled to live under such unnatural 
conditions, must be given the opportunity to settle in lo- 
ealities where ample room will be given for normal, physi- 
eal, intellectual, and moral growth. In New York, with 
characteristic insight, many are realizing the impossibility 
of full development in their present restricted environment 
and are taking up residence in the less settled outlying 
section of the city. There is no doubt that the improve- 
ment in transportation facilities, resulting from subways 
and tunnels, will considerably diminish the population of 
the East Side. To effect large results, some comprehensive 
scheme is necessary to relieve the congestion and to pre- 
vent the possibility of a recurrence of this congestion. 


(B) PHILADELPHIA 


In view of the fact that a much greater number of 
Russian Jews have congregated in New York than in any 
other city in the country it would seem that any general 
study of philanthropic and charitable activity, both as re- 
gards what they accomplish among themselves as well as 
that exerted in their behalf, should properly be made in 
that centre. There are, however, considerations which 
weigh in favor of taking a less congested community as the 
subject of such an analysis, particularly in view of various 
circumstances which obviously affect the conditions in ques- 
tion. 

In certain respects, so apparent as to have received gen- 
eral recognition, Philadelphia is the typical American city. 
It is pre-eminently the city of homes as distinguished 
from dwellings on the tenement plan, which are so marked 
a feature of urban life in Europe and whose American 
counterpart is found in such extreme development in New 
York and to a lesser degree in Chicago. 

In the less crowded condition of the poorer precincts of 
Philadelphia as compared with those of the other large cit- 
ies of the country, with a correspondingly greater latitude 
to the individual affected by this condition, the assimila- 
tive foree of American institutions has greater play. Its 
processes are carried out with less hindrance both from 
within and from without; the Ghetto is less constrained 
by the surrounding pressure and therefore less intensified 
within itself. In this light, the Russian Jews in Philadel- 
phia may be regarded as affording a fair index of their 
status and course of development in this country, under 
comparatively normal conditions. 

Our immediate subject, charity, presents indeed but one 
aspect of that development, but it is a phase more essen- 
tially Jewish, perhaps, than any other. For the Jew is 
nothing if not charitable, and as the Russian Jews are 
intensely Jewish, their activity in the field of philanthropic 
endeavor is correspondingly marked. But as Jewish 
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charity compasses every element of the community we must 
needs, in considering it as regards the Russian Jew, dis- 
tinguish, as already indicated, between that which has been 
and is being done for them by the older settled portion 
of the community and that which is done by them and 
among themselves. 

A proper understanding of the conditions with which we 
have to deal requires a passing glance at the historical 
bearings of the subject. The conditions in general may be 
regarded as dating from 1882, although a considerable 
number of Russians, or rather of Polish and Hungarian 
Jews, had reached here before that time. At that period 
the immigration of Jews from the German states was fast 
declining. It had gone on in considerable though no very 
large numbers from 1820 to 1870. With the diminishing 
needs of the older section of the community, its charitable 
activities were extended in behalf of the later comers and 
its various organizations were either merged in those of 
the latter or were gradually supplanted by them. The 
project of a Jewish Foster Home, first suggested in 1850, 
was realized in 1855. In 1864, the Jewish Hospital was 
organized. In 1868, the Familien Waisen Erziehungs 
Verein, subsequently given its English title, Orphans Guar- 
dians, replaced an earlier chevra (society) which supported 
widows and orphans. In 1869 the sporadic efforts to raise 
charity funds through banquets and balls, which had gone 
on from an early date, were concentrated in a Charity 
Ball Association and in the same year a similar movement 
resulted in a number of the earlier aid societies being com- 
bined in the organization of the United Hebrew Charities. 
In the seventies all these organizations grew to increased 
importance and power for good and were reinforced by 
others, such as the lying-in aid society, Esrath Nashim, 
in 1873, the Rappaport Benevolent Association in 1874, 
and others of a more temporary character. 

Up to this time the number of East European Jews 
settled in Philadelphia was probably less than three thou- 
sand of a total Jewish population of perhaps twelve thou- 
sand. Those who were here had come, a few at a time, 
as part of the normal throng of emigrants from Europe, 
much as the majority of the German Jews had come in the 
previous years almost invariably into circles of relatives 
or friends who awaited them. 

It was in Philadelphia, as it happened, that the first 
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large ship load of Jewish refugees from Russia landed, 
early in March, 1882. They had a memorable reception. 
Christians of every denomination joined with the Jewish 
people of the city in offering these wanderers a welcome 
to our shores. Special arrangements were made for hous- 
ing, feeding and distributing them, and the entire number, 
aggregating some four hundred souls, were gradually 
placed in a position to help themselves. The belief was at 
first entertaimed that the anti-Jewish riots which had 
driven these people from their native homes were but a 
passing ebullition of the dregs of the populace. But the 
manifest connivance of the Russian authorities with the 
plundering and murderous rabble and the leniency with 
which the leaders of the mob were treated by the courts of 
justice opened the way for further outrages in all parts 
of the empire. Presently, in May, 1882, the work of the 
rabble was taken up by the government under the provi- 
sions of the notorious May laws. Gradually but steadily 
the severity of these measures was increased until they 
culminated in the widespread official outrages of 1890, 
when Moscow and other large cities in the interior of the 
empire were depopulated of their Jewish citizens and the 
unfortunates herded in the so-called ‘‘ Jewish Pale ’’ along 
the Western frontiers of the empire. Thence they have 
made their way, those that could find a way, in the only 
direction possible — westward — with little hope of better- 
ment except across the channel in England or across the 
Atlantic in America. And so the comparatively small 
eolony of Polish Jews who had previously reached our 
shores was rapidly and abnormally augmented by refugees 
from all portions of the Russian Empire. 

It was inevitable that under these circumstances the 
existing machinery of charity, ample as it had been for 
all previous needs, should become overwhelmed and all its 
resources should be strained to the extreme. That the 
older and native born Jewish communities were heavily 
burdened, and that they rose to the occasion, is traceable 
in the records of Jewish charities generally, and those 
of Philadelphia may well serve as an example. The ex- 
penditures of the United Hebrew Charities of this city, 

hich had been decreasing for some years previous to 
1880, and which, exclusive of costs of administration, had 
fallen to less than $12,000 in that year, rose to $18,000; 
in 1882, to over $20,000; in 1883, to over $22,000; in the 
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years from 1885 to 1890, to fully $31,000; in 1891, and 
under the grievous stress of 1892 to nearly $48,000. In 
1893-1894 the expenditures averaged nearly $40,000 
yearly, and from then to the present the average has been 
$26,000, varying with the number and condition of the new 
arrivals. 

Previous to 1882, the Russians, or as they mostly were 
at that time, the Polish Jews, had formed but a secondary 
factor in the work of the United Hebrew Charities. By 
1884 the proportion of Russian Jews among the applicants 
had reached 75 per cent. and since 1892 there has been 
among these scarcely any other element whatever. 

The records of the Jewish Foster Home reveal similar 
conditions. Up to 1882 the proportion of children of 
Polish or Russian parentage among its inmates was very 
small. In that year the proportion rose to 75 per cent. ; in 
1891 it rose to 91 per cent.—nearly two-thirds of the 
number having been born in Russia; and in 1892 it 
was 92 per cent., but only one-third of them of Russian 
nativity. 

The Orphans’ Guardian Society, which places its charges 
in private homes, has found its efforts taken up in a man- 
ner not essentially different from that experienced at the 
Foster Home. 

In 1881 the proportion of East European Jews among 
the patients at the Jewish Hospital was 11.5 per cent.; in 
1882 it rose to 34 per cent. In the following four years 
the proportion averaged some 24 per cent.; in the next 
four years about 30 per cent., and in 1891 it rose to 42 per 
cent. 

Another of the older charity societies, the Esrath Nashim, 
or Helping Women, is to be noted in this regard. This 
society was organized in 1873 in aid of lying-in women at 
their homes, and after the year 1882 devoted its efforts 
chiefly to the needs of the refugee immigrants from Rus- 
sia. In 1891 the demands on this charity, as on all others, 
grew beyond the compass of the organization, and the 
society found itself impelled to institute a central estab- 
lishment for the care of its charges. The society was 
reorganized as the Jewish Maternity Association in 1892 
and established near Sixth and Spruce Streets a hospital 
known as the Maternity Home, which has since been ma- 
terially enlarged. In 1893 the patients treated at the hos- 
pital numbered 116, and 15 were treated at their homes. 
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In 1903* the number of patients was 1,121, of whom 244 
were treated at the hospital. A training school for nurses 
was added in 1901, and at the same time a branch of the 
work was inaugurated at Atlantic City as the Jewish 
Seaside Home for invalid mothers and children. This 
branch has been latterly reorganized as a separate society 
and its work considerably enlarged. 

The continuance and growth of the Russian Jewish im- 
migration after 1882 soon brought the community to realize 
the necessity of dealing with its difficultiés in the pre- 
ventive as well as palliative sense. In the fall of 1884 a 
movement to this end, originally started by one of the 
earlier refugees, Jacob Judelson, was taken up by the 
‘* uptown ’’ community and resulted in the formation of 
the Association for the Protection of Jewish Immigrants. 
This society was framed with the idea of its continu- 
ance by the Russian Jews themselves, but its work rapidly 
grew beyond the ability of that disturbed element to cope 
with it, and it has since been maintained almost exclusively 
by the efforts of the older section of the community. 

The association was organized, as stated in its constitu- 
tion, ‘‘ to remove and lessen the distresses of arriving 
Jewish immigrants and to aid and assist such as, for want 
of acquaintance with the language and laws of the coun- 
try, are in danger of being oppressed; to obtain employ- 
ment for them and in other respects to aid and relieve 
them.”’ 

To this end an agent was engaged to supervise the 
landing of the Jewish immigrants at this port and to guard 
and direct them in their course to their proper destinations. 
At the instance of the association and with the co-operation 
of the late Mahlon H. Dickinson, president of the State 
Board of Charities, its agent was clothed with official au- 
thority by that body, at that-time acting as a commission 
of immigration on behalf of the federal government. The 
agent was aided by officers and members of the association 
acting in rotation, and soon the system gave results that 
commended it to all who were cognizant of its workings. 
To further its purposes the association leased a large dwell- 
ing at 931 South Fourth Street, and fitted up its 12 rooms 
with all the requisites of a temporary shelter. An employ- 


1The number for this year is given in preference to the figures from the 
following report, which contains records for sixteen months to conform to the 
year of the Federation of Jewish Charities. 
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ment agency was organized and a competent agent was 
placed in charge of the office and the shelter. In 1887 
this lodge was discontinued, the wayfarers being housed 
under contract with responsible Jewish boarding houses. 
At the same time the functions of the employment bureau 
were taken over by the Auxiliary Branch of the United 
Hebrew Charities, which had been specially organized for 
the purpose. In other directions, however, the work of the 
association was largely extended, including the tracing of 
relatives and friends in all sections of the Union for im- 
migrants who sought them in this city, and the recovery 
of baggage waylaid at numerous depots and stopping 
places, from the Russian frontiers to the various ports on 
both sides of the Atlantic. This charity is still active and 
has done much to lessen the miseries of thousands of help- 
less and hapless wayfarers in their troubled course. 

From 1882 to 1904 the number of Jewish immigrants 
at the port of Philadelphia is estimated at about 60,000. 
Of this number the records of the Association for the 
Protection of Jewish Immigrants contain the names of 
the greater part. Other data regarding the newcomers, 
such as the destination to which they were booked, the 
points to which they were finally forwarded, their general 
condition, ete., are also included in these records. The 
annual influx at Philadelphia has varied from about 1,500 
in 1884 and 2,310 in 1886, to 4,984 in 1891 and 5,324 in 
1893, fluctuating since then down to 1,649 in 1899, rising 
to 3,870 in 1900. The renewed proscriptions and more 
widespread expulsions of Jewish citizens which blackened 
the history of Russia in 1891 and 1893 are marked by the 
high figures of the refugee immigration of those years and 
a similar flood tide of Roumanian wickedness and folly is 
indicated in the figures of 1900. The aftermath of these 
harvests of misery is visible though not measurable in 
Russian famines and Roumanian bankruptcy. 

Passing reference has already been made to the employ- 
ment bureau of the United Hebrew Charities. This was 
instituted in 1886 through a special organization of young 
men, which took the form of an auxiliary branch of the 
charities and whose individual members gave their personal 
efforts to the cause. The office was located in the southern 
section of the city and eventually in the Hebrew Education 
Society’s Building, Touro Hall, where it is still conducted. 
The number of applicants at this employment bureau, ex- 
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elusive of a large number of temporary Sojourners, has 
averaged over 600 per annum, of whom a considerable pro- 
portion have been placed in positions to maintain them- 
selves. Besides this bureau various organizations of 
women have been formed as auxiliaries to the United 
Charities, such as the Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee, the 
Ladies’ Volunteer Visiting Committee, and the Personal 
Interest Society, whose activity has aided to a great degree 
in mitigating the suffering of the needy among the Russian 
Jews. 

The gravity of the conditions which the increasing dis- 
tress of the Russian Jews entailed upon those of Western 
Hurope and America called forth in 1890 the monumental 
effort of the late Baron Maurice de Hirsch for their 
amelioration. Of the munificent endowment which he 
founded for this purpose on this side of the Atlantie in 
the form of the Baron de Hirsch Trust, a proportion of 
the income is allotted to Philadelphia. Of this allotment, 
$700 per month was dispensed directly to the needy among 
the recent arrivals, for support while learning trades, for 
tools, and for transportation to the interior. This charity 
continues to be dispensed, in varying amounts, through 
the Auxiliary Branch of the United Hebrew Charities. 
Since 1892 a portion of this fund, amounting to $2,400 
per year, has been allotted to educational work through 
the Hebrew Education Society. 

One important factor in the charitable work put forth 
in Philadelphia yet remains to be considered, the central 
agency of ways and means. This agency is now effected 
through an organization- chartered under the title of the 
Federation of Jewish Charities, which took up in May, 
1901, the work of financing the various charity undertak- 
ings. Up to that time this troublesome task was performed 
largely by the Hebrew Charity Ball Association, which 
supplemented the sporadie efforts of the individual officers 
and members of the different societies with the proceeds 
of their annual entertainments. The Charity Ball Asso- 
ciation was long a mainstay of Jewish philanthropic work 
in Philadelphia. It was organized, coincidently with the 
United Hebrew Charities in 1869, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing regularly the charity benefit entertainments which 
had previously been given at irregular intervals as occasion 
arose. In time the Hebrew Charity Ball became one of the 
most notable functions of the winter season in Philadel- 
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phia, attended by large and representative gatherings, 
without distinction of ereed. Its proceeds, generally 
amounting to over $20,000, were distributed among the 
various charity societies according to their respective needs. 
These allotments, however, still left the major part of the 
necessary income to be derived from other sources, from 
membership dues, and endowment funds, donation day col- 
lections, fairs, theatre benefits, and, in large measure from 
contributions through the synagogues on the high holy 
days, and finally through specially solicited funds. With 
the growing demands of recent years these diffuse and often 
conflicting agencies of financial support became more and 
more unsatisfactory as well as inadequate. These con- 
ditions led to the adoption of what has come to be known 
as the ‘‘ Liverpool Plan’’ of raising charity funds, the 
term being derived from the fact that the method was 
first applied in Liverpool. It was subsequently adopted 
by the Jewish communities of Cincinnati and Chicago and 
latterly, as indicated, in Philadelphia, as well as in other 
cities. 

Under this system every member of the community who 
contributes annually to the Federation a sum at least 
equal to the total of a members’ dues in all the constituent 
societies has the right of membership in each of them, and 
if the annual contribution be less than that sum, then to a 
corresponding extent in such of the several organizations 
as may be preferred by the contributor. On the other 
hand the organizations themselves are pledged to refrain 
from all manner of entertainments and assemblies for 
pleasure in the name of charity, or to solicit funds from 
the public otherwise than through the Federation, though 
of course, voluntary contributions from friends and 
patrons are not excluded. 

The results of this measure during the first years of its 
operation in Philadelphia have been very gratifying. 
Where in the preceding year the income of the constituent 
societies outside of that from endowment funds was not 
over $95,000 the subscription to the Federation in its first 
year realized $121,864.07, the second year $127,398.18, and 
the third year, ending April 30, 1904, 121,650.80. The 
Federation has sought, and to an encouraging extent has 
already attained, the great object of unifying the forces 
of the community in the direction of charity work. The 
system gives promise not only of rendering the work itself 
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more efficient but also of bringing a larger number of 
individuals to join in it, and of imbuing the latter with 
a due measure of publie spirit. 

Passing to the consideration of the philanthropie works 
which the Russian Jewish immigrants in Philadelphia have 
organized among themselves, we find much that illustrates, 
at the same time that it reveals, the intense vitality of 
the Jewish spirit. It must be remembered that we are 
dealing with a community of refugees, rather than emi- 
grants. The majority of these people did not leave their 
native lands of their own free will and desire but were 
foreed to go, often not only without preparation for their 
journey but frequently after being robbed of most of 
their belongings through violence at home and of much 
of the poor remainder through chicanery on the way. The 
earliest Russian Jewish immigrants, those of the years 
1882-85, were almost all of them victims of violence in one 
form or another. So, too, were the thousands of their 
countrymen who were driven out of Russia during the 
renewed outbreaks of barbarism that centred at Moscow in 
1890. Seareely even those who followed their forerunners 
with passage prepaid by relatives on this side could rea- 
sonably be regarded as normal immigrants. They were, 
as the majority of them still are, members of families that 
had been broken up in the course of the persecutions; 
wives and children joining some father who had preceded 
them; sometimes parents with younger children ealled to 
join older ones already settled here and frequently other 
relatives and friends of earlier and more fortunate seekers 
after freedom and fortune in America. 

Like the first association of their Sephardic and German 
predecessors, the first ‘‘ Russian ’’ Jewish society was a 
Chevra Bikur Cholim, or Brotherhood for Visiting the 
Sick. The small community of Polish Jews who settled 
about.1870 in the northeastern section of the city, in the 
Richmond district, organized a number of chevras that 
gradually merged into a congregation which included the 
usual mutual aid and eleemosynary features. Another of 
these earlier associations for mutual aid and charity is the 
Chevra Chesed Shel Emeth. 

Following the example of their German predecessors, the 
Polish immigrants soon organized national societies for 
mutual benefit and aid, some of which were established 
as early as 1860. During the seventies several lodges of 
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this character were established in Philadelphia and con- 
tinued their activity to the present day. In the course of 
time, as the immigrants from one or another of the East 
European lands grew in numbers, new societies were 
started, composed of individuals drawn together by closer 
ties of origin. Among the earliest an association com- 
posed of Galicians, formed in 1876 the Krakauer Con- 
eregation, named after the capital of Galicia, and which 
in 1879 was merged with a chevra of the same name. 
Dating also from the decade of the seventies is the Hun- 
garian congregation of the southern part of the city, and 
the Austro-Hungarian Association in the northern section. 
Both these institutions, in addition to other purposes, have 
the usual functions of the mutual aid and charity organi- 
zations, There are various other societies of this nature, 
most of them in the southern section of the city, and all 
of them active in their mission of charity and good will. 
In general, the East European Jews of the earlier and 
voluntary immigration prior to 1882 were of a class of 
sturdy and self-reliant people, who were mostly quite 
capable of taking care of themselves and of those depend- 
ent on or connected with them. They comprised but few 
individuals needing charitable aid and these they provided 
for among themselves. 

Tt was different with the refugees who escaped hither 
after 1882. These came not only in larger numbers but 
also in greater need, and inevitably strained the resources 
of their earlier settled countrymen as well as those of their 
co-religionists of other origin. The several years following 
the beginning of this movement comprised a period of 
marked disorganization among the newcomers. As soon, 
however, as the first years of stress and struggle were 
past, reorganization began to become apparent and in the 
course of the decade one after another of various mutual 
aid societies were formed, so that in 1892 they had organ- 
zied 28 mutual aid societies besides 5 lodges and 5 syna- 
gogues. 

A marked development of communal activity in the Rus- 
sian Jewish community dates from about 1890. In that 
year the immigrant shelter, carried on by the Association 
for the Protection of Jewish Immigrants, was taken over 
by the Hachnosas Orchim, or Wayfarer’s Lodge. This so- 
ciety, incorporated in 1891, opened a house for the tempo- 
rary shelter and maintenance of immigrants waiting to find 
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employment or relatives or friends of whom they had lost 
trace, and has developed considerable activity in that 
respect. The society now owns and occupies two adjoin- 
ing houses at 218 and 220 Lombard Street, at times accom- 
modating over 100 inmates. It has about 500 members 
and 1,000 contributors paying a total of about $2,500 
annually, besides donations of clothing, food, and other 
supplies. In 1898 this society extended its sphere to in- 
clude the maintenance of a Moshav Z’kenim or Home for 
the Aged, where a number of superannuated men and 
women are permanently sheltered. This feature of the 
institution is being specially fostered, and will doubtless 
form the main branch of the society’s activity when, as is 
to be hoped, the immigrant shelter will no longer be a 
necessity. 

In 1891 the Maimonides Clinie for the treatment of 
indigent immigrants by Russian Jewish physicians was 
established and was succeeded in 1896 by the Franklin 
Free Dispensary. In 1889 a society of a similar nature was 
organized under the name of the Beth Israel Hospital 
and the following year the dispensary and hospital so- 
cieties were merged. A fully equipped dispensary was 
established at 236 Pine Street. At about the same time 
the Mount Sinai Hospital Association was organized and 
in a short time absorbed the dispensary society. It also 
established an out-patient department. The hospital 
erected at Fifth and Wilder Streets was opened in the 
spring of 1905. 

In 1892 the Independent Chevra Kadisho was estab- 
lished to afford free burial in cases where the family of 
the deceased is too poor to bear the expense. Its member- 
ship is about 3,000, who pay ten cents per month. The 
society has purchased properties at 408-10-12 Christian 
Street, on the site of which there are erected a synagogue, 
school building, and hall in addition to the rooms used 
for the society’s own purposes. There are three smaller 
free burial societies with a similar object. 

A loan society, the Women’s Society, Gemilas Chaso- 
dim, was organized in 1896. It makes loans without 
interest to deserving persons in amounts from $5 to $25, 
repayable in installments. Pledges of gold or silver are 
required as security. The capital of the society is $2,378.87 
and the amount loaned during the past year was $3,050. 
There is a smaller organization with a similar purpose. 
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Among relief societies should be mentioned the Malbish 
Arumim (Clothing the Naked), which has been. active 
since 1894, with the object of helping the needy children 
of the Talmud Torah schools with necessary clothing. It 
has about 200 members. A very worthy charitable effort 
is represented by the United Relief Association which 
includes about 200 members and affords aid in cases re- 
quiring immediate attention, furnishes matzos (unleavened 
bread) to the poor, and wine and eggs to the sick. The 
Roumanian Relief Association, established in 1900, has 
developed into the Roumanian Educational Society, which 
carries on a night school at 422 N. Fourth Street. One 
of the latest and most active of the charitable societies is 
the Ladies’ Hebrew Emergency Society, organized in 1904, 
which has a membership of 300 and an income of $1,600. 

Among the important charities established by Russian 
Jews is the Home for Hebrew Orphans, which occupies the 
large building at the southwest corner of Tenth and Bain- 
bridge Streets. It has a membership of about 3,000, who 
contribute from 10 cents per month to $5.00 per annum. 
The annual income last year to August 31, 1904, was 
$12,315.35. The home gives shelter and training to 61 
children. 

From what has been here noted, it will be apparent that 
the process of generating a stable and progressive com- 
munity out of the disorganized and harried victims of 
Slavic ignorance and brutality is well under way in Phila- 
delphia. Much yet remains to be done, not only among 
themselves, but by other elements of the community, to 
further their progress toward stability and order, but the 
advances already attained by the Russian Jewish com- 
munity afford an ample reassurance for the future. 


(C) CHICAGO 


During the Russian Jewish immigration of 1881-82, 
about two thousand persons found refuge in the city of 
Chicago. A special committee, known as the Russian 
Refugee Aid Committee, had full charge of the immigrants 
and of the many problems incident to their care. The 
committee, which was composed of representative citizens, 
was independent of the Hebrew Relief Association. It 
succeeded in handling the difficulties of providing for the 
immigrants in a satisfactory manner. About $14,000 was 
contributed as a special fund to defray the expense in- 
curred. 

Families were separated in groups of ten, each group 
being installed in a temporary home, with one family at 
the head. The privileges of such a home were ordinarily 
granted for three weeks. At the end of that time a family 
was expected to be in a position to take quarters on its 
own responsibility. Most of the people settled in a district 
now known as the Ghetto, which even at that early time 
contained a large Jewish population. 

Every possible effort was made by the committee to 
procure employment for the heads of families, and so 
responsive did the general public in the city prove that 
it was only during the last few months of the year that it 
was necessary to send the immigrants into the country 
towns throughout the state. The majority of the men 
were either merchants or peddlers; some were laborers, 
and a very small number mechanics. A member of the 
committee recently stated that most of the immigrants 
succeeded fairly well in their various lines of employment, 
and very few were afterwards forced upon the care of the 
Hebrew Relief Association. 

During the past twenty years or more, the many J ewish 
relief-civing societies had been working independently, 
without due co-operation, or a spirit of mutual helpfulness. 
Each society had its own method of raising annually the 
necessary funds for the year’s work. The public was, 
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therefore, continually annoyed by the receipt of benefit 
tickets, through the mail, or otherwise, for balls, festivals, 
theatrical performances, concerts, card parties, and other 
forms of entertainment. In order to bring the various 
philanthropic forces of the city, especially the relief 
agencies, into closer and more sympathetic relation and to 
establish a plan of raising money in a manner more accept- 
able to contributors to charity, the Associated Jewish 
Charities of Chicago was organized. 

The new organization received its charter in April, 1900. 
‘“ The particular business and objects for which it is 
fcrmed are to provide a permanent, efficient and practical 
mode of collecting, administering and distributing the con- 
tributions of the Jews and others of Chicago for private 
charitable purposes; to put into practical and efficient 
operation the best systems for relieving and preventing 
want, and checking pauperism among the Jewish poor of 
said city; to aid the sick, the aged, the poor, the unfor- 
tunate, the widows and orphans.’’ This new association 
proved a financial success in the first year if its existence. 

One of the most desirable results has been the consolida- 
tion of all relief-giving agencies. Relief, such as donations 
of cash, fuel and clothing, is distributed through one cen- 
tral body, the Relief Department of the United Hebrew 
Charities. The women’s organizations formerly contribut- 
ing relief have practically given up work of this nature, 
and are devoting their energies to specific charities desig- 
nated by the United Hebrew Charities. 

The institutions and societies receiving support from the 
Associated Jewish Charities are: The United Hebrew 
Charities, for running expense of the Michael Reese Hos- 
pital; Dispensary and Relief Department, with its 
branches; Home for Aged Jews; Chicago Home for Jewish 
Orphans; Jewish Manual Training School; Maxwell Street 
Settlement; Bureau of Personal Service; Home for Jewish 
Friendless and Working Girls; the Woman’s Loan Associ- 
ation; Chicago Lying-in Dispensary and Hospital, for Dis- 
pensary Department. Donations are also sent to the Cleve- 
land Hebrew Orphan Asylum and the National Home for 
Consumptives at Denver. 

Although the institutions supported by the Associated 
Jewish Charities are managed by their special boards of 
directors, they are visited by sub-committees from the cen- 
tral organization and are subject to that organization, 
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In October, 1859, the several societies dispensing charity 
to the Jewish poor of Chicago organized for the purpose 
of working jointly under the name of the United Hebrew 
Relief Association. The object was to aid distressed co- 
religionists by providing medical assistance and material 
relief. For the twenty years succeeding the formation of 
this union of societies about $120,000 was expended in the 
relief department proper. The subscriptions to this gen- 
eral relief fund increased steadily from year to year, 
$389,500 having been received from 1879 to 1899, inclusive, 
the expenditures keeping pace with the receipts. During 
the greater part of its existence, the Relief Department 
has conducted under its auspices the Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, the West Side Free Dispensary, and a labor bureau. 
The organization is now known as the United Hebrew 
Charities. It is located on the South Side at 223 Twenty- 
sixth Street, somewhat distant from the congested districts. 
The Relief Department confers the ordinary benefits of 
such a department, distributing mainly cash, clothing and 
fuel. Transportation is an item of considerable expense to 
the association. Since the organization of the Associated 
Jewish Charities, the scope of the work of the United 
Hebrew Charities has been materially enlarged. : 

The Michael Reese Hospital (established in 1881) con- 
tains fully 65 per cent. of Russian Jews among its patients 
annually, according to its superintendent. The number of 
patients, about 2,000, shows how large is the work of this 
institution. An additional equipment is needed and the 
sum of $400,000 has recently been raised for a new hos- 
pital on the old grounds. 

A dispensary for poor Jews was founded and located 
in the Ghetto district during 1893. This dispensary is a 
part of the United Hebrew Charities and is in charge of 
a special board. The spacious quarters and excellent 
equipment of a new building erected a few years ago have 
delighted physician and patient alike and made it possible 
to do much more effective work. 

In February, 1884, an employment bureau was opened 
in connection with the United Hebrew Charities in its office 
on Twenty-sixth Street. The object of this bureau is to make 
families self-supporting by securing employment for the 
wage workers. The majority of the applicants are labor- 
ers, mechanics, and factory workers. The stock yards, 
iron yards, tanneries, various other factories, and depart- 
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ment stores co-operate with this bureau. Merchants, 
hucksters and peddlers are helped by the loan societies, 
which thus materially supplement the work of the Em- 
ployment Bureau. 

The Chicago Woman’s Aid, an organization for lit- 
erary and philanthropic purposes, for three seasons sup- 
ported a work-room for women. The work-room was in 
charge of a paid superintendent, and members of the 
society took an active part in the executive and personal 
service departments. Work was provided for about five 
months each year during the winter. Since the union of 
all relief-giving forces, the work-room became part of and 
supported by the United Hebrew Charities. The members 
of the Chicago Woman’s Aid, however, superintended 
the management of the work-room and were active in the 
game manner as heretofore. The rooms were on the West 
Side, within walking distance of Hull House, thus being 
convenient for women who wish to leave their young chil- 
dren at the Hull House Day Nursery. The hours were from 
9 a. m. to 12 m., and from 1 to4 p.m. The superintend- 
ent was assisted by one permanently employed cutter and 
several who work part of the time. In extreme cases, 
work was supplied at home, but it was preferred to have 
women come to the work room. The garments made were 
baby outfits, including skirts, nightgowns, sheets, etc. 
Other articles made were ladies’ underwear, calico wrap- 
pers, children’s dresses, boys’ blouses, overalls, physicians’ 
coats, and linens, such as towels, pillow cases and sheets. 
The beneficiaries of the work room were such women as 
would ordinarily be entitled to the benefits of relief so- 
cieties, especially the United Hebrew Charities. Aban- 
doned wives, widows, and women with invalid husbands 
were employed. They received seventy-five cents a day. 
The daily earnings were formerly fifty cents. When pay- 
ment was made at this rate, it was still necessary, in most 
eases, for the United Hebrew Charities to advance the rent 
for the women employed. It was, therefore, considered 
advisable to let the women earn the extra amount, instead 
of having them apply to the Relief Department for it. A 
warm lunch was furnished. 

The employment of these women, requiring them to give 
at least a partial equivalent for what they get, is a most 
ereditable way of helping them. It is far superior to the 
old-time method of unconditional giving. It tends to keep 
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them away from the relief agencies, fosters self-respect, 
and is, in many ways, a most wholesome substitute for 
alms. It gives those who ordinarily spend their days in 
dingy, unclean tenements an opportunity to leave the 
crowded quarters for seven hours a day, to breathe purer 
air, to learn the value of cleanliness, and to live in an 
atmosphere of cheerfulness and refinement. 

The Home for Jewish Orphans was founded in March, 
1893. In the fall of the following year a private residence 
was rented in the southern portion of the city, where 
orphans were sheltered until 1899, when the present per- 
manent Home was ready for oceupancy. It is located 
opposite the Home for Aged Jews, corner Drexel Avenue 
and Sixty-second Street. It is for the benefit of orphans, 
residents of Cook County, where the death of the parent 
or parents occurs within the boundaries of the county. 
Children of an insane parent are also eligible. The num- 
ber of inmates is 172, of whom 90 per cent. are of Russian 
or Polish Jewish origin. 

The Home for Aged Jews was opened for occupancy 
in 1893. Of the 71 inmates in the Home, 12 are Russian 
and Polish Jewish. Ordinarily, the aged Russian and 
Polish Jews cannot be prevailed upon to enter this Home. 
It is impossible to convince them that all the laws pertain- 
ing to a strictly kosher plan (that is with food served 
according to the Mosaic law) are enforced. For this rea- 
son, the Russian Jews of Chicago have made strenuous 
efforts to establish their own home for the aged, which 
they maintain in a manner to suit the orthodox. 

The Home for Jewish Friendless and Working Girls is 
a recent addition. There are 120 occupants of its building. 

Early in the winter of 1900, a number of Russian Jews 
on the West Side held local meetings for the purpose of 
enlisting the sympathies of the people in behalf of a home 
for aged orthodox Jews. The idea was conceived by resi- 
dents of the Russian district, where many of the aged live 
in privation and want. Appeals for contributions were 
sent to local societies, to the social and beneficial organiza- 
tions, and to the Russian Jews at large. The project was 
enthusiastically received. Ground valued at $5,600 was 
purchased opposite one of the large parks of the city, far 
removed from the haunts of poverty. For an entire week 
during December, 1900, a bazaar was held for the benefit 
of the Home fund. The Russian Jewish population 
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worked arduously to make this affair a success, and their 
efforts were rewarded by a $11,000 cash account to be 
added to the fund already in hand. The Home received 
its first inmates May 3, 1903. There are 48 inmates 
(1904). 

The Bureau of Personal Service was organized in Novem- 
ber, 1897. The Bureau is administrative in its policy, its 
object being to bring into closer co-operation the philan- 
thropic forces of the neighborhood, to establish a thorough 
system of investigation and registration, and to promote 
social service. It is non-sectarian, but is located in the 
Russian Jewish settlement and fully ninety-five per cent. 
of the applicants are of the Jewish faith. 

The school census of 1898 showed that in the Seventh, 
Highth and Nineteenth Wards, immediately adjoining each 
other, there were 15,339 foreign born Russian Jews, and 
13,678 American born, making a total of 29,017. The 
greatest number of these are located in the immediate 
vicinity of the Bureau, which is in the heart of the Ghetto. 

The Bureau gives relief only in emergency cases, refer- 
ring applicants to the proper organizations for permanent 
help. The giving of alms is not advocated, nor is a single 
person recommended for such, unless no substitute can be 
found. Despite the fact that the office is in the midst of 
the greatest poverty in the city, it is not looked upon as 
a relief agency. In all other matters pertaining to the 
family life, or the needs of the poor apart from material 
relief, the good offices of the Bureau are sought. Through- 
out the neighborhood the bureau workers are called “‘ the 
mothers of the poor.’’ This expression shows clearly the 
sentiment of the people toward the Bureau and its relation 
to them. As the mother aims to meet the needs of her 
children, caring for their minor grievances and complaints, 
as well as for their grave necessities and troubles, so the 
Bureau endeavors to serve the poor of the vicinity. It 
stands as a friendly service society, stopping only at the 
repeated bestowal of alms. 

The Bureau is in active co-operation with all the relief 
societies of the city; with the courts, Imasmuch as they 
are concerned with ordinary problems of justice affecting 
the poor; with the loan organizations; with other societies 
engaged in preventive charity; and with all medical, hous- 
ing, and correctional institutions or societies. 

Both the superintendent and the assistant superintend- 
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ent are probation officers of the juvenile court. The ques- 
tion of caring for dependent children, not orphans, and for 
delinquent Jewish children had not heretofore been con- 
sidered by philanthropic workers among the Jews of Chi- 
eago. The great need of doing preventive work with and 
for the children, particularly of the West Side, was so 
strongly foreed upon the attention of the Bureau, that it 
appeared an unpardonable neglect of duty to overlook it 
any longer. The system of paroling a child not only gives 
to the probation officer access to the home and authority 
over the child, but brings her into close and sympathetic 
relations with the entire family. It has been astonishing 
to the Chicago public to learn that many of the children 
of the Ghetto are on the road to delinquency. The success 
of working in a friendly way with children and parents 
has been most gratifying. 

Fully one half of the entire time of the employees of 
the Bureau is spent in personal service and friendly inter- 
course with the neighborhood people. 

A work-room for women was conducted in connection 
with the Bureau, upon its premises. Payment was in kind 
at the rate of fifty cents per day; cash was given only in 
the most urgent cases and then not regularly. The pay- 
ment in kind was on a very liberal scale. Besides food, 
fuel and second-hand clothing, women had the privilege of 
purchasing household goods, shoes, new wearing apparel, 
or any necessary merchandise to the amount of their earn- 
ings. From two to five days’ work per week was allowed 
applicants, according to their needs. It is very evident, 
especially during the winter season, that the names of 
many families appear on the records of relief societies 
merely for clothing and fuel. Opportunity for purchasing 
these necessities by a certain amount of labor was afforded 
through the work-room. The reports for the winter 
months show that nearly all the work was paid in coal, 
shoes, and clothes. Second-hand clothing was solicited by 
the Work-room Committee. In this way women could earn 
dresses and wraps of fine, serviceable materials, which they 
could not possibly have gotten otherwise. 

The two work-rooms to which reference has been made 
have gone out of existence, but a description of them has 
nevertheless been thought desirable. 

The Russian Jew of Chicago occupies a unique position 
in his idea of regenerative philanthropy. No actual relief 
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distributing agency has been established through this popu- 
lation. The need of such an agency has probably not been 
felt, owing to the existence of the United Hebrew Charities. 
Nevertheless, the Russian Jew loves to give; to give freely 
in his own peculiar way, and never seems quite so happy 
as when contributing his mite towards a charitable cause. 
The demands upon him often become burdensome, for it 
is the poor man, he who earns just enough to meet his own 
meagre demands, who takes pleasure in giving to others. 
His idea of method, or a discriminate bestowing of alms, 
is indeed vague. In fact, he thinks very little about it. 
If his neighbor is in distress, he considers himself respon- 
sible, in a measure, for the welfare of that neighbor. If 
necessary, all his friends and acquaintanees are called upon 
to share the responsibility. As he has established no relief 
agency to which he may apply for aid, he works on the 
theory that he is his brother’s keeper. What is con- 
tributed annually, in a quiet way, by private donations, for 
special cases of distress, to individuals or to families, can- - 
not well be estimated, but the amount would without doubt 
be surprising. : 

The liberal attitude that the Ghetto resident assumes 
toward his neighbor in distress, the sacrifices he makes, the 
inconveniences he suffers, the privations he endures,— his 
generous bestowal of time and self — are worthy of emula- 
tion; the charity of the poor for the poor puts our own to 
shame. The poor Russian Jew teaches us the highest type 
of charity. There is always room in the smallest tenement 
—though there be but two beds with seven occupants — 
for the neighboring family that is temporarily homeless; 
there is always a crust of bread, dry though it be, for the 
hungry one who needs it. A little coal ean be cheerfully 
spared — though there be but a bucketful — if the children 
nearby are suffering from the cold. How gladly the proud 
possessor of a bonnet ties the precious object upon the 
head of her less fortunate sister when the latter finds it 
necessary to leave the neighborhood for some special pur- 
pose. Not the bonnet alone, but very often dress and 
wrap are loaned with equal readiness. How many a 
woman, the mother of a large family of little ones, goes 
into another home where sickness has entered, and‘ nurses 
the suffering one back to health. How earnestly she goes 
about the work, preparing the necessary articles of diet, 
ministering to the needs of the little ones, doing in that 
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strange home what she does in her own, even to the wield- 
ing of the scrub brush for the Sabbath cleaning! It is 
this beautiful spirit of sharing himself and what belongs 
to him that constitutes the greatest charm of the Russian 
Jew. ; 

Among the local Russian Jewish organizations, there are 
a few of minor importance, purely charitable in purpose, 
each having a distinct object, so that none interferes with 
or duplicates the work of the other. The most important 
local society working in the Ghetto and deriving the 
greater part of its support from the residents of the dis- 
trict is the Society for the Free Burial of the Dead. About 
$5,000 is raised annually, most of the money being sub- 
scribed in weekly contributions of five, ten, or fifteen cents. 
Two collectors are employed for gathering these small 
amounts from hundreds of patrons. The society owns its 
own burial ground and a hearse, and employs an under- 
taker at a salary of $50 a month. 

The Chicago Young Men’s Hebrew Charity Association, 
composed of young men, Russians or of Russian parentage, 
does more or less relief work in the winter months, expend- 
ing about $500 during the season. The Bread for the 
Hungry Society distributes bread and meat once a week 
to deserving poor. The Woman’s Society, conducted in 
connection with the Montefiore Free School, furnishes 
clothing for poor boys of the school. A Sheltering Home, 
a small institution, is for the benefit of strangers. Tran- 
sients and newcomers are given temporary lodging free 
of charge. 

Most of the subscriptions to these various local charities 
are raised in small amounts, five or ten cents weekly being 
the usual contribution from each subscriber. In fact, this 
is the method in vogue throughout the district for the col- 
lection of monies for charitable purposes. 

As has been indicated, the charities of the Russian Jews 
do not show evidence of method or union of forces. In 
fact, relief work, and all branches of philanthropy usually 
classed under this head, are considered of secondary im- 
portance to the provision of some wholesome substitute for 
alms. Within the Ghetto proper, including an area of 
about a dozen square blocks, twelve societies, each inde- 
pendent, are engaged in loaning money to the poorest 
classes. All but one, the Woman’s Loan, are managed in 
connection with congregations. Loans, however, are not 
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restricted to members of congregations. Any poor Jew, 
regardless of belief or nationality, may become eligible to 
its good offices, by complying with the conditions of the 
society. This plan of offering a substitute for alms to the 
self-respecting poor is one which, in its essentials, did not 
originate in this country. It is a custom that the Russian 
Jews brought with them from their native homes. 

In all our large cities and even in many of the smaller 
ones we find hospitals for the sick, institutions for the 
afflicted and dependent, societies and relief agencies for the 
benefit of periodically recurrent or emergency cases of dis- 
tress. Yet we do not make adequate provision or offer 
proper relief to the respectable poor, temporarily in want, 
or handicapped through lack of employment, nor do we 
reach those who might be able to help themselves by enter- 
ing into some legitimate occupation on their own responsi- 
bility and thus be spared the humiliation of receiving alms. 
The particular phase of philanthropy which furnishes a 
wholesome substitute for alms in the case of the independ- 
ent, self-respecting poor, seems to have been strangely over- 
looked by the Jewish people engaged in caring for the 
needs of their Russian brethren. 

We find many among our poor Russian and Polish Jews, 
though utterly unskilled in the trades, or incompetent, 
through lack of proper physical development, to serve as 
laborers, who are still able to deal in certain wares, or con- 
duct small business concerns, on their own account. The 
amount required to give them a start and an occasional 
lift is considerably less than would be the cost of pension- 
ing them by a relief society. However opposed a man 
may be to accepting gifts unconditionally,— when he be- 
comes through foree of circumstances initiated in the 
pangs of hunger, when his family are suffering for want 
of bread, and no employment is open to him, he is naturally 
forced to accept aid either outright or conditionally. The 
‘‘ outright ’’ policy is most dangerous, for it opens invit- 
ingly the doors to pauperism. The man who with reluc- 
tance and aversion tastes the first bitterness of alms gradu- 
ally, with ambition and manhood stunted, looks upon 
charity as a necessity, and finally as a natural right. 

The Russian Jew, the Jew of the Ghetto, has taught us 
the lesson of preventing such demoralization, by offering 
to the poor not alms but a wise substitute. Give the honest 
poor but half a chance and they will surprise the skeptical. 
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Loan a small amount to a man struggling for existence, 
let him invest it in a legitimate occupation, let him by 
thrift manage to keep body and soul together; let him at 
the same time repay the loan in small installments, without 
flinching, and without shirking his responsibility, and 
what greater proof do we require that undaunted courage, 
ambition, honor, and manliness are virtues of the poor? 
Not to annihilate but rather to preserve these sterling qual- 
ities is the mission of the loan organizations. Not only 
are these societies educational, not only do they stand for 
preventive relief, fostering self respect, but hundreds are 
annually spared the necessity of becoming the victims of 
chattel mortgage companies, pawn brokers and money 
lenders. What the contact of the poor with the latter 
agencies means needs no explanation; their unscrupulous 
methods, and the hardships endured through them are 
patent facts. 

The Russian Jews are a thrifty people, thoroughly ap- 
preciating the benefits accruing to them as beneficiaries of 
loan societies. The borrower soon realizes that the loan 
organization is to him no more nor less than a savings 
bank, where the original amount is loaned to him with the 
privilege of borrowing it again when it has been repaid. 
Thus, each time he pays his small weekly installment, he 
is saving so much out of his earnings for his particular 
use at some future day. It is this advantage that accounts 

or the prompt returns on money loaned and the fact 
that fully 95 per cent. of all money so loaned is promptly 
repaid. 

In the Chicago Ghetto, along the Jefferson Street mar- 
kets, as well as throughout the entire district, there are 
comparatively few of the peddlers, vendors, and keepers 
of small stands and shops, who have not been given a start 
in life or helped over rugged places by loans from local 
organizations. Many confess that it is this opportunity 
of periodically borrowing money that has saved them from 
absolute need. It is marvelous that the poorest of the 
poor, physically weakened from suffering and privation, 
herded together like animals, seemingly without the neces- 
sities of life, with homes barren of the most ordinary com- 
forts, can have the courage to borrow money and return it 
as they do dollar for dollar. It is gratifying to see many 
slowly, very slowly, creeping up from urgent distress to 
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comparative comfort without the loss of self respect and 
with the ennobling conviction that they are meeting their 
obligations honestly. 

The business method in vogue in all the loan societies is 
more or less uniform. Loans are made in purely a business 
way. Hach borrower gives his note, indorsed by a reliable 
guarantor. He borrows the money with the knowledge 
that he must repay it. All loans are returned in weekly 
payments. The work in connection with the societies is 
voluntary, no paid officers being employed. The reliability 
of guarantors is always inquired into, and most of the 
societies investigate the needs of the borrowers. This is 
necessary in order to prevent fraud and the borrowing of 
money as a subterfuge for obtaining alms, or for purposes 
not consistent with the objects of the organizations. 

The capital of these societies is altogether about $15,000. 
The entire amount is reloaned about three times annually, 
the sum of about $45,000 being actually placed at the dis- 
posal of borrowers during a year’s time. In most societies 
loans are returnable in ten installments. The Woman’s 
Loan Association allows twenty weeks. About fifteen 
weeks is the average time for repayment in full. It ean 
therefore be readily seen that the original capital of 
$15,000 is loaned at least three times during a year. The 
loans are usually for amounts of $10, $15, or $20, and up 
to $100 or more. Probably not less than one thousand 
persons avail themselves of the offices of these societies. 

The financial standing of the guarantor is not so grave a 
consideration as might be inferred from the fact that his 
signature to a note makes him liable for payment, in case 
the borrower fails to meet his obligation. An honest bor- 
rower is more desirable than the wealthiest guarantor. In 
eases where a man has made his payments promptly, so 
that his integrity and sense of honor have been established, 
a second signature becomes a matter of form. There are 
many instances where both borrower and guarantor are 
equally poor, yet equally honest. Ordinarily, it is not the 
well-to-do that act as guarantors. The shopkeeper with 
an established trade, or the owner of a small tenement, 
regardless of encumbrances, are the ones who stand ready 
to confer a favor upon the needy. The risk is small. The 
poor realize fully that the guarantor is a friend in the 


hour of need and that it is necessary to keep faith with 
him. 
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The Woman’s Loan Association, composed of about fifty 
prominent Russian Jewish women, claims to be the only 
organization of its kind managed entirely by women. 
Only women are accepted as active members, and all busi- 
ness is transacted by them. Records of its work are kept 
and a thorough investigation is made of all applicants for 
loans, and of the financial standing of the guarantors. 
The Bureau of Personal Service furnishes the investigators. 
The loan committee meets at its office every Monday even- 
ing from 7:30 to 10:30 for the transaction of business. 
Not a single loan was lost in the first three years that the 
association was at work. 

In the fall of 1893, the first steps were taken in the Chi- 
cago Ghetto to introduce this most creditable form of 
philanthropy. 

While at times alms are absolutely necessary, through 
lack of forethought or failure to make adequate provision, 
a relief organization is often responsible for implanting 
habits that only too frequently become a menace to self 
respect. Many applicants for relief could be educated to 
a higher standard of accepting help. Where the question 
of relief alone is considered, those who have become hard- 
ened to asking aid and those who, on the contrary, are pain- 
fully conscious of being forced to apply for alms, are com- 
pelled to knock alike at the same door and pass through the 
same ordeal. Under such circumstances, even the sensi- 


. tively inclined cannot be spared certain humiliating experi- 


ences in their relations with relief societies. 
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By the somewhat loose phrase, ‘‘ economic condition,’’ 
we usually designate the condition of distribution of 
wealth. By ‘‘ industrial condition,’’ a term equally indefi- 
nite, the modes of acquisition of wealth are usually meant, 
the trades, the professions, the various kinds of economic 
activities. Though far from being scientifically correct, 
these definitions will be found available for the practical 
purposes of this short study. Our subject, then, is the 
methods and results of production and distribution of 
wealth in a large section of the cosmopolitan population 
of our metropolitan city. 

Economie science knows but one satisfactory method for 
such a study —the statistical method. Only by means of 
measurements can the quantitative relations be determined; 
and the problem of wealth production, and, still more, of 
wealth distribution is primarily a quantitative problem. 
Yet in the whole mass of American statistical publications 
hardly any data can be found which would throw the 
faintest light upon our problem. From purely scientific 
considerations, it is to be regretted that the factor of re- 
ligion is omitted from our census statistics however justified 
such omission might have been by reason of policy. We 
are not even aware of the exact size of the Jewish colony 
in New York, and the guess at 600,000 made by Joseph 
Jacobs,: though based upon sound statistical principles, is 
still but a rough guess. The difficulties increase a hundred 
fold if out of the whole Jewish population the Russian 
Jews are to be differentiated. And if our knowledge is so 
very limited in regard to this one item of population, how 
much more diffiexlt must it be to deal with the problem 
which we have attempted to touch upon. 


1 Jewish World, August 17, 1902. 
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As the first steps toward a scientific solution of this 
problem still have to be made, general observations and 
impressions, always subjective, always more or less biased, 
must take the place of careful and accurate scientific data. 
The widest differences in these impressions must be ex- 
pected. Many a charitable Jew or Christian has seen in 
the great New York Ghetto nothing but a huge collection 
of misery and poverty. On the other hand, a Canadian 
observer? has come to a different conclusion: ‘‘ The Jews 
are about one eightieth of the population, yet they claim 
115 out of: the 4,000 millionaires of the country, about 
two and a half times as many as they are entitled to. 
: . The business of the successful ones extends from 
banking to pork-packing, from realty to dry goods, from 
distilleries to cotton.’’ 

What is the truth? If we give an earnest thought to 
the economic condition of the New York Jews, the very 
first conclusion to which we must come is that there are 
wide differences in the condition of different groups — 
social contrasts, if you will—a characteristic feature of 
American life in general. It may or it may not be true 
that the Jews have a larger percentage of millionaires than 
they are statistically entitled to.2 Glancing through the list 
of American millionaires which the World Almanac has 
published, we will come across many a Jewish name; and 
yet, very few names, if any, that have an “‘ ovitch ’’ or 
“* etsky ’’ at the end. While there are a considerable num- 
ber of Jews among the ‘‘ haute finance ’’ of New York, 
scarcely a Russian Jew has yet succeeded in entering these 
exclusive circles. 

With all that, the Russian Jewish population in New 
York is far from being the uniform mass that it appears 
to a superficial observer. It is true that for more than 
twenty years a uniform stream of poverty-stricken Russian 
Jews has flowed to New York—but we must not forget 
that the process began more than twenty years ago and 


1 Beckles Willson, The New America, p. 172. fe : 

2 Personally, I doubt the statement. irst, Mr. Beckles Willson has given 
us no indication of his sources. Secondly, he has left a very important point 
entirely out of consideration,— that millionaires are only found amidst the 
population of cities. If only the 33.1 per cent. of the American people which 
live in the cities are counted then the Jews represent not 1/80, but 3/80 of the 
American people, or 150/4,000, while their millionaires are only 115/4,000. 
It is needless to add, however, that all such statistics, which are based upon 
guesses, are more than worthless; they are absurd. 
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that social differentiation has had time to work upon the 
early comers. Almost every newly arrived Russian Jewish 
laborer cames into contact with a Russian Jewish employer, 
almost every Russian Jewish tenement dweller must pay 
his-exorbitant rent to a Russian Jewish landlord. It is 
almost certain that both have originally come from the 
same social stratum —for the rich Russian Jewish immi- 
grant was an exception, so rare as to be almost statistically 
negligible— both at present represent two aspects of the 
same ‘‘ economic condition.’? It is extremely probable 
that at present the majority of Russian Jewish workers 
work for Russian Jewish employers. 

On the one hand, the ordinary business profits of manu- 
facture and commerce, on the other the ‘‘ unearned incre- 
ment ’’ in the value of real estate, have facilitated the 
growth of a very large and tolerably prosperous Russian 
Jewish middle class in New York. If there are no 
“* ovitches ’’ and ‘‘ etskys’’ in the’ list of American mil- 
lionaires, there are numbers of them in evidence on the 
Broadway windows and elsewhere. A large proportion of 
the great New York clothing industry (including the 
manufacturing of white goods) is in Russian Jewish hands, 
as well as a fair proportion of the trading in these goods, 
both wholesale and retail. Many other lines of commerce 
and manufacturing have attracted Russian Jewish hands, 
brains and money; yet the needle industries so called, and 
their accessories, have remained the great field of Russian 
Jewish business activity in New York. 

The years (1898-1903) of unprecedented business activ- 
ity and ‘‘ prosperity ’’ for the United States, caused an 
unusually brisk demand for the products of this Jewish in- 
dustry ; and the growth of Russian Jewish fortunes in New 
York has been the immediate result of this demand. 
Though we have no income statistics on which to base our 
suppositions, there can be not the slightest doubt that many 
fortunes, ranging between $25,000 and $200,000, have been 
made within these years. It was but natural that these ex- 
traordinary incomes should have been invested in real 
estate, and the phenomenal growth of the so-called Ghetto, 
which has earned the adjective ‘‘ great ’’ (used very fre- 
quently without the slightest suggestion of sarcasm), has 
had much to do with the formation of a number of fortunes. 
To one who has had an opportunity to watch the economic 
development of the district south of Houston Street, the 
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formation of a well-to-do class in the midst of the Russian 
Jewish colony has been a very interesting phenomenon. 
The general improvement in the character of the stores, 
the sudden appearance of a dozen or more commercial 
banks, the well-furnished cafés of a type utterly unknown 
five or six years ago, the modern apartments ‘‘ with an ele- 
vator and a ‘ nigger boy ’ on the stoop ”’ all tell eloquently 
of this growth. In the show windows of small street stores, 
specimens of furniture have appeared which would not be 
out of place in many an uptown residence. One might say 
that some of the streets, lined with fine old buildings, 
are retracing the steps in their history. Inhabited by the 
““best people’? many years ago, they have gradually be- 
come the abode of some of the poorest. And now poverty 
is forced to fly into other streets and even other quarters, 
to give space to this rising middle class. Many a Jewish 
family has moved uptown, because it could not afford the 
exorbitant rents demanded by the Ghetto landlords and 
Ghetto conditions. 

Yet the Ghetto, where so many of these Jewish fortunes 
are made, is not the only place where the incomes derived 
are spent. If the new conditions have driven many a poor 
family out of the Ghetto, they have also forced the migra- 
tion of the richer class. The possession of a larger income 
has opened the eyes of many a Russian Jewish family to 
the negative qualities of ‘‘ downtown life ’’ which before 
had been considered a necessary part of Russian Jewish ex- 
istence in America. The monopoly of ‘‘ uptown life,’”’ 
which the German Jew was supposed to hold, has gradually 
given way. Hundreds and thousands of families have 
started northward in an effort to be as good as their Ger- 
man cousins. Lexington Avenue, the abode of the German 
Jew, became the ideal of the Russian Jew as well. Grad- 
ually as the Russian Jewish colony on this thoroughfare 
and the tributary streets grew larger, and the exclusive 


character of this neighborhood disappeared, a further mi- 


gration westward was started ; the noble thoroughfare which 
divides our great metropolitan city into the ‘‘ elite ’’ and 
the ‘‘ plebes ’’ was finally crossed, until to-day more Rus- 
sian is spoken west of Fifth and Sixth Avenues than was 
heard on East Broadway ten years ago. There is no doubt 
that these fairly well-to-do Russian families in New York 
reach scores of thousands. : 

It certainly is not ready-made clothing and dry goods 
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alone that have brought about this prosperity in a part of 
the Russian Jewish population. The jewelry business, the 
liquor business, to a limited extent, and the drug business, 
to a much greater extent, have all contributed to the same 
end. New York Jews have come to play a very important 
part in the theatrical business, but outside of Yiddish thea- 
tres and music halls, within the limits of the Ghetto, the 
Russian Jews have hardly entered this field. 

It is a characteristic phenomenon of Russian Jewish life 
in New York that professions have formed as important a 
basis of prosperity as business, and perhaps even a larger 
one. Some snug little fortunes and an enormous number 
of comfortable incomes (a term of considerable latitude, it 
is to be admitted) have been and are now derived from 
what we define as professional work, and though we have no 
statistics, we can safely make the statement that no other 
element of New York population has so large a percentage 
of professional people as the Jews. The German Jews 
would probably show a higher percentage than the Russian 
Jews, for the former lack the enormous working class. If, 
however, we were to exclude the workingmen and consider 
the middle-class only, the German and Russian Jews would 
have to change their places, as the educated and well-to-do 
German Jew takes much more readily to business. 

We cannot stop to consider at length the why and where- 
fore of this phenomenon; an interesting problem it un- 
doubtedly is. The love and respect of the Russian Jew for 
education — unique in view of his economic condition in 
the old country — is one of its positive causes. A certain 
contempt for manual labor, noticed among a considerable 
number of Russian Jews —a sad but inevitable result of 
an enforced commercial life —is a cause much less praise- 
worthy. It is needless to point out how quickly this con- 
tempt vanishes under new surroundings, for, after all, the 
vast majority of the Russian Jewish immigrants become 
and remain manual workers. Be this as it may, it is a well 
known fact that the Russian Jewish element is largely 
represented in the professions of medicine, law, dentistry, 
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Medicine has remained one of the favorite professions. 
The laxity of entrance requirements, the awe of a doctor’s 
title the Russian Jew brings from the old country, and the 
easy success of the older members of the profession have 
all contributed toward the popularity of this vocation. 
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Probably from four hundred to six hundred of the 
seven thousand physicians in greater New York are Rus- 
sian Jews. Though of late symptoms of over-supply in the 
market have been noticed, the influx into the profession 


-does not show any signs of abatement. The economic 


status of the majority is fair; many older members are 
well-to-do. In the real estate business of the East Side the 
medical man plays a part by no means unimportant. The 
dentists, less numerous, are much more prosperous. In the 
legal profession, on the contrary, the Russians cannot boast 
of any great success, either financial or otherwise. Phar- 
macy, on the border line between profession and business, 
has also attracted a large number of Russian youths, but 
the returns are far less satisfactory than those of the other 
occupations. 


The teaching profession has probably provided a 


livelihood for more Jewish families than the others which 
we have enumerated. For obvious reasons, only the second 
generation, 7.¢., those born on the American soil, or those 
who had emigrated at a very early age, are fit for the pro- 
fession; but it will certainly be a revelation to many an 
American to learn how many Russian Jewish young men 
and girls are doing this work of ‘‘ Americanization,’’ not 
only of Jewish, but of Irish, German, and Italian children. 
There is no doubt that the Jews have supplied a greater 
proportion of publie school teachers than either the Ger- 
mans or the Italians. The profession has never been a road 
to fortune; yet with the latest salary schedule, a very com- 
fortable living has been provided for several thousand fam- 
ilies. 

The important position which the Russian Jew occupies 
in the professions of New York City is more significant 
because he entered them but a short time since. Ten years 


ago, a Russian Jewish journalist: found only a few dozen 


representatives of his race in medicine and law, a few in- 
dividuals in dentistry, and hardly any in the teaching pro- 
fession, or in municipal service. These dozens have grown 
into hundreds, and even thousands, within the following 
decade. With a remarkable display of energy and enter- 
prise, the Russian Jew was ready to grasp the opportunity 
whenever and wherever it presented itself. No wonder, 
then, that the professions soon began to feel the effects of 


1Dr. Price. The Russian Jew in America (in Russian). St. Petersburg, 
1891. 
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this influx. ‘The extraordinary profits of the pioneer have 
vanished. At the same time the necessary increase in the 
stringency of the laws regulating professional work has 
very wisely cut off the possibility of entering a profession 
to many who were unprepared for it. 

While the economic significance of the facts passed under 
review cannot be denied, it is evident that business and 
professional classes make up only a small percentage of the 
Russian Jewish population of New York City —much 
smaller, indeed, than of the German Jews. 

The vast majority of the Russian Jews are on a much 
lower economic level. They belong to the ‘‘ masses,’’ as 
against the ‘‘ classes.’? The cause will be easily under- 
stood if we remember that the average Russian Jewish im- 
migrant brings the magnificent capital of $8 into this coun- 
try, while the average non-Jewish immigrant is the happy 
possessor of double that fortune. 

Within these ‘‘ masses ’’ industrial labor of various kinds 
is the main source of livelihood. The New York Russian 
Jew is a wage worker, notwithstanding the numerous ex- 
ceptions to the rule. The examples of wage-workers of 
yesterday changing into employers of labor almost over 
night are many. Lately these examples have been rapidly 
multiplying with the remarkable changes going on within 
the clothing industry —a process of decentralization, due 
to the legislative difficulties put in the way of the domestic 
system, which was the backbone of the clothing industry 
some years ago. In 1900, New York state had more than 
4,000 establishments for manufacture of clothings, most of 
them in New York City, and a very large proportion in 
Russian Jewish hands. Yet the number of these proprie- 
tors is insignificant in comparison with more than 100,000 
workers in this same industry in the same state. The 
vast majority of the newcomers also join this industrial 
army, in this as well as other branches of manufacturing. 
The question of the economic condition of the Russian Jew 
in New York is therefore pre-eminently the question of 
wages, hours, and conditions of labor in general. 

The predominance of industrial laborers in a social 
group that long had the reputation of being fit for com- 
mercial life only is striking. The Russian Jews in their 
own country are largely engaged in commercial occupations 
into which they were forced many decades ago. It was 
but natural that the first immigrants of the eighties contin- 
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ued here in the same channels. Hence the extreme popu- 
larity of the peddler’s basket, which has helped to sup- 
port many a hungry family and has laid the foundation 
for snug little fortunes to be invested in larger ventures. 
Within the last twenty years the change has been remark- 
| able —in New York and a few other large cities, more 
than in the rest of the country whither a few Russian Jews 
have wandered. Ordinary door-to-door peddling has de- 
{ generated into begging in its lower forms; in its ‘‘ higher ”’ 
form of custom-peddling it approaches a mild form of 
swindling, and whatever the lucrative properties of the 
occupation, the social standing of its members is far lower 
than that of common every-day wage workers. 
| Whatever we may think of the practical advantages or 
\ disadvantages of the concentration of the clothing indus- 
\ try in Jewish hands, its scientific value cannot be denied. - 
Here we have an industry so thoroughly Jewish (in New A 
( York) and with the Russian Jew predominating so strong- , 
ly that the statistical data of the clothing industry cannot 1 
but reflect the conditions of the Russian Jewish worker in 
New York. 
The objection may certainly be raised that the data con- 
cerning this industry tell us only of that part of the Rus- 
\ sian Jewish colony which is employed in tailoring, and this 
part, no matter how large, is still considerably smaller than 
' the whole. This objection must be sustained if we desire 
scientific accuracy. But, on the other hand, a tendency 
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fs toward the leveling of wages in various related industries 
j cannot be denied; the entrance into the tailoring industry 

is not obstructed by difficulties of a technical or legal na- 
} ture. It must be admitted, therefore, that there is no eco- 


nomic ground for considering the condition of the Russian 

Jewish tailor exceptionally high as compared with the 

worker of the same nationality in other industrial branches. 

is The average earnings of the tailor will be nearer the bot- 
tom than the top. 

According to the Twelfth Censust there have been em- 

| ployed in the various branches of the clothing industry of 

the United States, over half a million wage earners, more 

' than 30,000 salaried men, in addition to probably more 

than 50,000 proprietors (though the number is not given 

» of 48,497 establishments). The value of the production 


\ he 2 Vol. IX, pp. 259-302. 
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amounted to $804,509,370. If we consider the factory 
production of clothing exclusively, we shall have 205,631 
wage earners and products having a value of $431,881,748. 
Out of this, New York state shows an enormous share, more 
than one-half of the total American industry — 90,519 
wage workers and $233,721,653 of products. These figures 
tell an eloquent story of the magnitude of the commercial 
interests represented by the Jew, and primarily the Rus- 
sian Jew. 

The statistical data of the clothing industry in the city 
of New York, especially interests us at this moment, Com- 
bining the data for all the clothing industry proper, men’s 
as well as women’s, factory work as well as custom work 
and repairing, we find in New York City? 8,266 establish- 
ments with a capital of $78,387,849; 90,950 workingmen ; 
and a value of products of $239,879,414. So much for the 
extent of the clothing industry. If we consider that twenty 
years ago the capital invested in this industry throughout 
the country was only $88,068,969, or hardly more than the 
present share of New York City alone, the results of the 
industrial activity of the New York Jews will be appreci- 
ated. 

The following tables will, it is hoped, be found both in- 
teresting and instructive: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES (1900) 
CHIL- 


American manufactures in general. -$ 9.82 $5.46 $3.04 
Men’s clothing, factory product..... AES Oi 5. OSs 75 
Women’s clothing, factory product.. 12.10 5.86 3.14 


We should not trust wage statistics implicitly. Yet if 
these data, calculated from official tables, mean anything, 
they indicate that the economic position of the Jewish 
worker in the clothing trade, while not at the top, is surely 
not at the bottom of the American working class, as his 
wages are considerably above the average. Let us continue 
our investigation a little further, and compare the clothing 
trade in New York with manufactures in general in the 
same city. 


1 Twelfth Census, Vol. VIII, p. 622. 
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Taking the average of 264 specified industries in New 
York, we obtain the following data: 


AVERAGE WAGES, WORKERS IN New YorK 


CHIL- 

MEN WOMEN DREN 

Manufaeturesh esc eee oc eees $12.38 $6.42 $3.36 
Men’s clothing, factory product..... 12.26 634 2.94 


Womens’ clothing, factory product.. 12.62 686 3.72 


Again, this table corroborates the conclusions we reached 
from the previous figures. The close correspondence of 
these figures is no mere coincidence. It conclusively shows 
that the Jewish trades are not below the average even in 
New York, where wages are higher, because living is dearer 
and labor better organized than in many other industrial 
communities. 

The foregoing figures are based upon the Federal Cen- 
sus. A study of another authority, the reports of the New 
York Bureau of Statistics of Labor, seems to lead to dif- 
ferent conclusions. In the tables of average wages, which 
this bureau publishes yearly, the wages in the clothing and 
tobacco industries appear among the lowest. Mention of 
this fact is made because the statistics of the Department 
of Labor are very popular with the New York press. In- 
vestigation reveals the fact that only the wages of union 
trades are here enumerated, 7.¢., of the best paying, we 
might say ‘‘ aristocratic ’’ branches of labor. Of course, 
the average Jewish workman has not yet reached the stand- 
ard of the highly paid American union mechanic. But 
in the vast. majority of cases his condition is much above 
that of the ignorant laborer. 

Ordinary observation will corroborate the conclusions 
drawn from statistical tables. If we disregard for the 
present the very new arrival, who usually falls into the 
clutches of the most unscrupulous employer, whether of 
Jewish faith or any other faith, the condition of the aver- 
age Jewish tailor is not so hopelessly bad as many pessi- 
mists would make us believe. It is undoubtedly better 
than the condition of those of his brethren whom he leaves 
behind in the old country. If it were not so we should 
have no constantly growing stream of immigration. This 


1Twelfth Census, Vol. VIII, pp. 625-28. 
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is a matter of course. But what is more noteworthy is 
that his general standard of life is much above that of 
many other nationalities of the population of New York 
City. He may not have the taste, the style, the general 
“< savoir vivre ’’ so characteristic of the American work- 
ingman. Not only does he earn less, but his wife has not 
been instilled with the same training of cleanliness and 
neatness which characterizes the American women. On 
the side of expenditure as well as income, the Jewish tailor 
has much to learn from the American; xsthetically, his 
home is much below the average American home. On the 
other hand, he is free in the majority of cases from those 
faults of wastefulness and dissipation which characterize 
many Irish, Italian, and sometimes even German working- 
men; and his home has many claims to comfort and well- 
being. The ordinary, busy Jewish tailor keeps a fairly 
good table, has a parlor with a parlor set of furniture, and 
is able to indulge in an occasional visit to the Jewish thea- 
tre. 

The following table will show how prevalent the needle 
industries are among the Russian Jews in New York: 


MEN WOMEN TOTAL 


Dressmakers .6:.%/esccie cw ceteris 314 1,948 2,262 
Hat and cap makers....... Ae 278 298 576 
Man ers oso carne aeoptiee apear noe aes 68 668 736 
Seamstresses . o2 scant ae eae 1,286 4,021 5,307 
Sewing machine operatives....... 273 273 
Shirt, collar and cuff makers..... 1,043 509) 1,552 
Tailors ccs. cence on et ee 20,323 3,304 23,627 
Total in needle trades........... 23,3812 11,021 34,333 
Total in manufacturing and me- 

chanical pursuits ........... 44,160 14,362 58,522 
Per cent. in needle trades....... 52.8 76.8 58.6 


Thus, almost 53 per cent. of male Russian Jewish work- 
ers and 77 per cent. female are employed in the needle in- 
dustries. There are also hundreds of ‘‘ non-Jewish ’’ 
trades, in which, nevertheless, scores of Russian Jewish 
working-men can be found. Such are plumbing, cabinet- 
making, paper-hanging, mirror-framing, printing, engrav- 
ing, and many others. As is shown in the above table, how- 
ever, the majority are still allied to the needle trades, and 
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it remains true that the needle has saved the Russian Jew 
in New York. This tendency to enter other industries will 
be more noticed in the future than in the past. Especial- 
ly is this true of the second generation, the American born 
Russian Jews: they are free from those conditions which 
have forced their parents along narrower lines. 

It is hardly necessary to prove that the average wages in 
these enumerated Jewish trades, with the possible exception 
of the tobacco industry, are not below the wages in the 
clothing trades. As a matter of ordinary observation, 
wages in many of these trades, as well as in some branches 
of the clothing industry, rise above $12, and often reach 
over $20 per week. 

The claim is often made that while the nominal wages 
of the Jewish tailor in the busy season may be compara- 
tively high, his employment is irregular, and his actual 
average weekly income is much smaller than would appear 
at first sight. That there is a great deal of truth in this state- 
ment cannot be denied. The needle trades are season 
trades to a great extent, and, like all other season trades, 
are subject to great irregularity. While the average em- 
ployment of the union workers in all trades in the first 
quarter of 1901 was, according to the New York Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 67 days, in the tailoring trades it was 
54 days. The difference is not inconsiderable, but is part- 
ly compensated for by the rush of work and almost -con- 
stant overtime during the busy season. The overtime work 
is interrupted by long breaks, and is usually paid for at a 
higher rate. The arrangement, however, is one that is by 
no means conducive to the health of the Jewish worker. 
The enforcement of the ten-hour day is about as efficient 
in the case of Jewish union workers as in that of most New 
York workingmen, with the exception of a few very strong 
trades, the building trades for example, which have suc. 
ceeded in reducing it below ten hours, and in keeping it 
there. 

The conclusions to which this necessarily brief statistical 
study leads are almost too self-evident to require any 
lengthy discussion. As far as the present condition of the 
Russian Jew is concerned, we find that in New York, at all 
events, it is not below par. The same differentiation in 
economic classes exists in the Russian Jewish colony as in 
the other elements of the population, it being inevitable in 
modern society. In the small circle of millionaires, our 
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Russian brethren may not have their proportionate quota; 
their middle class, and what is more important, their work- 
ing class, is certainly not below, and possibly above, the 
average level economically, especially above the average 
level of other foreign elements, such as the Italian, the 
Trish, and the Austrian. This comparatively satisfactory 
condition is the more remarkable when all the great diffi- 
eulties which the Russian Jew was forced to overcome are 
taken into consideration: the poverty of the new arrival, 
his lack of knowledge of any practical trade, his muscular 
weakness (as is pointed out by Dr. Fishberg in this vol- 
ume). These difficulties-cannot be denied. But only gross 
ignorance or inhuman cruelty can hold the Russian Jew re- 
sponsible for such conditions. History shows that for 
many centuries the Jews have been forced away from man- 
ual labor into commercial life. Yet at the first opportun- 
ity, the Russian Jew became a hard and patient industrial 
worker, and, let us add, an extremely useful worker. The 
prime object of this work was necessarily the acquisition 
of means of support. But the very success of the Rus- 
sian Jew in attaining this object shows that there was a 
place and demand for his industrial activity. The con- 
centration of the Russian Jewish population in a few in- 
dustrial centres has long been spoken of as an evident evil; 
yet this concentration has helped the Russian Jew to a 
ready sale of his labor, and has saved hundreds of thou- 
sands from dependence upon charitable institutions. It 
is the much abused needle and sewing machine that have 
solved the problem of how to dispose of swarms of Russian 
Jewish immigrants. It is the needle that has revolution- 
ized a large and important industry in which hundreds of 
millions of dollars were invested. It is the needle that has 
contributed a share toward making this city an important 
manufacturing centre of the country, and last, but not 
least, it is this Jewish Russian needle that has made the 
American nation the best dressed in the world. 

It must be acknowledged that after all is said for or 
against immigration, the fear of the American working 
class that the immigrant, with his lower standard of life, 
may reduce American wages, remains the greatest objec. 
tion, nay, the only objection to immigration which has a 
certain validity. Now, then, it was to be expected that 
the Russian Jew should produce such an effect. What did 
the Russian Jew who immigrated to America in the eighties 
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and early nineties know of unions and demands for a higher 
standard? The reader will believe that I have stated 
strongly the case against the Russian Jewish worker. The 
more remarkable is the progress the Russian Jewish popu- 
lation has made within the very short period of fifteen or 
twenty years, the progress which has made the Russian Jew 
a fighter within the ranks of the American labor moye- 
ments and a force for the betterment of the American 
working class. 

The report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1902 
furnishes the following data as to the membership for the 
borough of Manhattan in the unions of the clothing and 
allied trades, that is, those specifically Jewish: Buttonhole 
makers, 150; cloakmakers (this includes Brooklyn), 8,000; 
cloth examiners, 86; cloth spongers, 214; clothing cutters, 
1,500; coat makers, 4,255; jacket makers, 350; kneepants 
makers, 2,206; neckwear cutters, 230; overall workers, 49; 
pants makers, 1,800; pressers, 1,500; tailors, 1,000; vest 
makers, 1,550; wrapper makers, 839; cloth hat and eap 
operators, 1,209; shirt cutters, 315; shirt-waist makers, 
1,660. This is a total of some 20,000 for the borough of 
Manhattan. These numbers refer almost exclusively to 
Jewish workers; there are, besides, many Jewish working- 
men members of various other unions. And if we con- 
sider that the total membership of unions in the borough 
is about 150,000, the part Jewish workers play in the union 
movement will easily be appreciated. It is true, of course, 
that these unions are far inferior to the oldest American 
unions in strength, that often they are ephemeral in exist- 
ence; the very ‘‘ round ’’ figures of the official statistics 
are an indication thereof. Frequently they organize for 
a particular occasion, as a great strike, only to sink almost 
into nothingness as soon as that particular purpose is ac- 
complished. Their treasuries very seldom, if ever, contain 
large sums. It is not surprising, then, if the opinion is 
often expressed that the unions of Jewish tailors exist on 
paper only. Yet this is far from being the unbiased truth. 
The teachings of a circle of enthusiastic and energetic peo- 
ple all through the eighties have not fallen on barren 
ground. There certainly exists collective bargaining in the 
clothing industry — and that is the most essential feature 
of unionism. It is sufficient to talk to any clothing mannu- 
facturer in New York, and listen to his invocations against 
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the unions, to be convinced that these unions are a real 
power. : 

We agree that the picture drawn above is very optimis- 
tic. It is because it is not complete. Not the whole of the 
New York clothing industry is in such good condition as 
to its employees, for who has not heard of the New York 
sweatshops ? 

Of the horrors of the sweatshops so much has been writ- 
ten and spoken that scarcely an intelligent New Yorker can 
be found who is not to some degree aware of their evils. 
Private investigators as well as authoritative official bodies 
have made thorough studies of the situation. The peculiar 
conditions of the clothing industry which make home work 
and the exploitation of ignorant immigrants so easy, have 
facilitated the establishment of the system. The very 
‘¢ oreen ’? immigrant who knows nothing of the conditions 
of the market is an easy prey to the sharks of his own or 
any other nationality. The subcontracting system, once 
established, was a terrible competitor to the legitimate fac- 
tory. 

To a certain extent, this pernicious system was even ad- 
vantageous to the worker. It supplied him with a source 
of immediate income almost the day after his arrival; and 
no matter how small the pay, he looked upon his employer 
as his benefactor. As the pay was often too small to sup- 
port the large family even in the poorest style, it became 
necessary for his wife and children to join in work, and 
the ‘‘ benefactor,’’ with his sweatshops, very often an old 
friend from the old country, provided them all with work. 
It was fortunate that this system extended only to a few 
“« Jewish ’’ industries and so affected but little the New 
York workingman in productive employments, or the op- 
position against the Jewish workers would have been 
strong, and in a measure justified. The sweatshop is not 
an exclusively Jewish institution; it has been, and remains, 


oe wide-spread. Italians to a large degree share it. 


The sweatshop, with its inevitable trinity of harmful 
consequences,— low wages, long hours, and female and 
child labor — remains the essential economic problem of the 
Russian Jewish population of New York City, as far as any 
economic problem can be national in so cosmopolitan a city 
as New York. The Jewish unions have tried to remedy 
the evil, but the problem has proven too extensive for them. 
It is evidently a problem for general social interference, 
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for legislative enactment. Luckily, the sanitary aspects of 
the system have proven so dangerous that solicitude for 
social safety has made possible a movement which consider- 
ation for the interests of the poor immigrants could never 
accomplish. The numerous laws against sweatshops en- 
acted of late in New York, as well as in Boston and Phila- 
delphia, though far from being decisive in their influence, 
have yet had some beneficial result. The movement must 
grow in force, if the final aim — the transformation of the 
home industry into a factory system —Jis to be accom- 
plished. Already the first steps in this direction are to be 
noticed. Because of the difficulties put in the way of 
sweatshops, the contract system is giving way in. New York 
to small factories. Home work will have to be fought 
against, notwithstanding the constitutional difficulties of 
interfering with the personal liberty of the American sover- 
eign in his castle; it will have to be fought in spite of the 
resistance of the exploited homeworkers. In a pathetic 
little story, a talented Yiddish writer wittily describes the 
objection and fear of a Jewish tailor of a ‘‘ tyrannical 
American law which will interfere with an honest Jew 
working in the evening.’’ The remoter results of such 
legislation cannot be appreciated by the lower strata of the 
working mass. The religious aspect of the question, the 
necessity of a Sabbath rest, which often drives the old-fash- 
ioned Jew from a well regulated factory into a dingy 
sweatshop, will also command serious attention. Some 
modification of the strict Sunday laws will probably be 
found necessary. 

The large Russian Jewish population presents, as we have 
seen, the various elements of social stratification and is not 
free from any social problem that confronts the great 
American people. But in the economic field we do not 
see any specifically Jewish question except those men- 
tioned, whatever the condition of affairs may be in the edu- 
cational or in the intellectual fields. And as the problems 
are general, and not specifically Jewish, so the solution 
must be. 

The writer of these lines is conscious, however, of a wide- 
spread and very different view. There is a very general 
ery in certain Jewish quarters, even more than in the non- 
Jewish ones, that the rapid increase of the Jewish popula- 
tion in New York has given birth to a specific Jewish prob- 
lem, which is mainly economic, but also moral and intel- 
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lectual. ‘‘ The East Side Problem,’’ ‘‘ The Ghetto 
Problem ’’ are synonymous terms. The concentration (or 
congestion, as they prefer to style it) of the Jews in New 
York as well as the other large cities, is an unmitigated evil 
as well as an economic mistake. Pathetic descriptions of 
the dirt, misery and squalor of the Ghetto are commonly 
associated with this argument. The fact is usually disre- 
garded that there is a great deal more dirt, misery and 
squalor in Italian, Irish and other kindred ‘‘ ghettos ’’ of 
Manhattan Island. 

The following few lines are from an authoritative Jew- 
ish source : 

‘“ The conditions amid which the Jews of the New York 
Ghetto are compelled to exist are slowly but surely under- 
mining both that moral and physical health of which we 
have hitherto been so proud. The unspeakable evils that 
the tenements and the sweatshops as they still persist in- 
evitably produce in the way of depressed vitality, sickness, 
consequent poverty, and death, are evils that it behooves 
us to endeavor to kill at the root. . . . Every attempt 
to improve the tenement house, to remove present residents 
of the Ghetto to outlying portions of the city, to small 
towns and rural communities, should receive an earnest 
help and active co-operation. . . . By its geographical 
position, the city of New York has peculiar limitations with 
respect to population which may not be overstepped with- 
out a serious menace to the community.’’ 

This quotation is typical of the arguments which have 
found their practical realization in the agitation for re- 
moval. As the causes of concentration are pre-eminently 
economic, so its economic results are of utmost importance. 
There is a tendency to define these economie results in one 
short and significant word, ‘‘ poverty,’’ and removal to 
other cities is pointed out as a relief. The following statis- 
tical data may help us to decide how far the claim is true 
that poverty is the result of the Russian Jewish congestion 
in New York, how far the condition of the Jewish worker 
may be improved by his removal to a small town. Wages 
being the source of income of the workingman, his pros- 
perity depends financially upon the level of wages: 


1Lee K. Frankel, Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the United Hebrew Chari- 
ties of the City of New York (1900), pp. 32-34. 


NEW YORK , 119 
Men’s Clothing, Factory Product 


AVERAGE WAGES MEN WOMEN CHILDREN 
United: States sas... - $11.36 $5.08 $2.75 
Newoy ork @ttyiee sano 3% 12.26. 6.34 2.94 
Outside New York City .... 10.70 4.88 2.73 


The last two lines indicate the difference in average wages 
in the tailoring trade in New York and outside New York, 
and tell a quite eloquent story. The same peculiarity is 
observed in the women’s clothing industry: 


Women’s Clothing, Factory Product 


AVERAGE WAGES MEN WOMEN CHILDREN 
United iStatesiitens ee. ies $12.10 $5.86 $3.14 
News torki Citiygsies 2. 20: 12.62 6.94 3.72 
Outside New York City ..... 10.62 4.98 2.83 

Again: 

Men’s Clothing, Factory Product 

AVERAGE WAGES MEN WOMEN CHILDREN 
New ork: City eee ies ee 3S. $12.26 $6.34 $2.94 
Chigstacoy S32 tc cea ae 11.86 6.12 3.40 
Philad elphiss: Samet eis 218“ 12.40 6.38 3.67 
Other + hocalities: fie. 0s05 5%. 9.98 4.62 2.70 


The table does not seem to afford any justification of the 
claim that to remove the Russian Jew from New York to 
the smaller towns is to adjust the labor market. 

The other great branch of the tailoring industry, wom- 
en’s clothing, shows exactly the same condition of affairs: 


Women’s Clothing, Factory Product 


AVERAGE WAGES MEN WOMEN CHILDREN 
Ne@wary ork -Oltyesc. ss asl. os $12.62 $6.86 $3.72 
GERI Or RS aa ciarcte ed Sates a oe 13.14 5AZ 2.80 
Phiadelpiian packs evi. css 10.80 5.16 3.16 
HisGwherve lt wevaasic es as sce: eee 10.02 4,90 2.78 


Such are the differences in the wage levels between the 
large and small towns. 
It is interesting to study the comparative women’s and 
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children’s labor in some of the Jewish trades in New York 
and elsewhere.. The following table shows the smallest 
proportion of this labor in New York City: 


Percentage of Women’s and Children’s Labor Combined 


MEN’S WOMEN’S 
CLOTHING CLOTHING 


New: Vor City ig fote ake. s Ga ee 33.6 57.2 
INCRE iio Bote RL see Weta 64.2 87.9 
Philadelphia: *< icdidinss oe 35.4 reBsl 
BASE W RENO oa) ogre Cc ee egies 73.4 85.1 


The closest attention of the reader is invited to these 
tables. They tell at a glance why the Russian Jew prefers 
at present to stay in New York. Instead of being an eco- 
nomic mistake, it is the result of economic sagacity, un- 
conscious perhaps. 

The writer will readily acknowledge that the one-sided- 
ness of the argument leaves it open to serious criticism. 
He is aware that money wages are often misleading and 
may not strictly correspond to actual wages, measured in 
terms of commodities and comforts. Unfortunately a care- 
ful search through American statistical literature has failed 
to disclose information as to retail prices, and the working- 
men’s budgets, published by the Bureau of Labor do not 
take the difference between large and small towns into 
consideration. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that lower wages go hand 
in hand with lower expenditures, for the limited eredit of 
the average workingman does not permit his spending more 
than he earns. But it is undoubtedly true that the gen- 
eral conviction prevails that living is comparatively 
cheaper in small towns than in large cities. Let us subject 
the basis of this conviction to a short analysis. 

Food, clothing, and shelter are the three prime channels 
of expenditure in a workman’s family. Food is certainly 
cheaper in a great many rural and semi-rural communities. 
where many articles are produced in the neighborhood. 
With slight exception, however, in rural communities ap- 
plication for industrial energy is not readily found. When 
we turn to middle-sized cities, where the local supply of 
vegetable and animal food stuffs is no longer available, 


...,merican price statistics deal with wholesale prices and are therefore of 
little value for the study of expenses of living. 
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this particular advantage vanishes altogether. Wholesale 
prices for food stuffs are determined in the world’s market 
and only modified by facilities and expenses of transporta- 
tion. In determining these expenses mere distances are 
much less important than geographical position, terminal 
facilities and other matters, in which large centres like 
New York possess a great advantage over smaller inland 
cities. Fresh meat, fruits and vegetables are more easily 
obtained and cost less in New York than in Washington, 
Syracuse, Oshkosh, or Kalamazoo. That this is especial- 
ly true of clothing, dry goods, and the thousand and one 
products of manufacture, daily used in the home, no one 
will deny, as the large cities, particularly New York, are 
centres for the production of these goods. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that rents are lower 
in the smaller cities, or rather that the working people pay 
less rent in the smaller than in the larger cities. The lat- 
ter form of the statement is preferred because in the 
smaller town the working man pays less for a shelter, and 
may even have more room, but seldom gets the many com- 
forts and improvements that even a tenement home in New 
York provides. Gas, water, washtubs, sometimes a bath- 
tub, or even hot water,— all these are luxuries in the small- 
er towns not to be found in many a workingman’s home. 
Though in the final analysis the worker in the small city 
is favored in the matter of rent, the difference will hardly 
overbalance the higher prices for clothing, provisions, and 
many other incidentals of the household. 

The conditions of labor will have to change before the 
Russian Jew will find it advantageous to go further in- 
stead of stopping in New York. The general improvement 
in the conditions of labor in the smaller towns will have 
to come first. Only when labor legislation shall have ac- 
complished for the smaller towns what labor unions have 
partially succeeded in accomplishing in New York will the 
problem assume another aspect. 

1For a fuller discussion of this problem, the reader is referred to the fol- 
lowing articles of the author: ‘‘ Concentration or Removal — Which?” Ameri- 
can Hebrew, July 17 and 24, 1903, and “ Removal! A New Patent Medicine.” 


Ibid. September 25, 1903. In the intermediate numbers of this publication, 
discussions of this point of view may also be found. 
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To analyze the economic and industrial condition of a 
people is intensely interesting, but it is painful to watch 
the tense struggle for existence which is going on among 
the population about to be described. There are, it is true, 
influences at work which make the struggle hopeful, and 
which lighten the burden at times, but the strife and the 
stress are severe. Hardened to suffering, the people push 
on tenaciously, grimly facing the by-stander, often scoffing 
at the feeling of pity which may well up in him. 

It is my purpose to present a picture of the economic 
life of the Russian Jews of the city of Philadelphia. A 
forced immigration covering a period of twenty years is not 
likely to produce a very settled population, and the picture 
will therefore show features due to the rapid changes which 
are going on. All stages of prosperity and lack of pros- 
perity are to be found among the population. On the one 
side are those who still need the helping hand of the relief 
and the employment agencies, on the other are those who, 
arriving here poverty-stricken, have amassed wealth and 
employ large numbers of persons in their businesses. Be- 
tween are the struggling masses. 

The industries in which the Russian Jewish population 
are most largely employed may be summed up under the 
head of needle industries. These include the clothing 
trade, and the manufacture of cloaks, waists, wrappers, 
skirts, shirts, overalls, and underwear. In the manufac- 
ture of clothing in this city the majority of the employees 
are Russian Jews. 

Some idea of their occupations can be obtained from an 
examination of the assessors’ list of voters in some of the 
lower wards of the city. Some time ago I counted roughly 
about 2,000 Jewish voters, and of these fully one-third, 
about 700, were marked as tailors or as connected with the 
tailoring trade. Over 300 were entered as merchants and 


1 The writer is indebted to Miss Helen Marot and Miss Caroline L. Pratt 
for some of the data furnished in reference to the clothing trade. 
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dealers.- Under the euphemistie title of ‘‘ dealer’’ are 
doubtless a large number of peddlers. There were over 
100 recorded as clerks and salesmen, 85 as cigar makers, 35 
as butchers, 25 as grocers, and the remainder in a variety 
of occupations. It would serve no purpose to give the de- 
tails, for, aside from the lack of a system of classification 
of occupations, one of the last places to go for an accurate 
statistical record is a Philadelphia assessor’s list of voters 
in a downtown ward — or in many an uptown ward —so 
that the figures given are not to be regarded as careful 
statistical estimates, but merely as illustrations of the lead- 
ing occupations. 

An examination of the occupations of the Russian Jew- 
ish pupils of three public night schools down town (Fifth 
and Fitzwater Streets, Third and Catharine Streets, and 
Sixth and Spruce Streets), one season, revealed the fact 
that of about 900 young men and 600 young women, fully 
a third were in the needle industries. It is of interest to 
note, also, that there were about 50 peddlers and keepers of 
stands, over 75 newsboys, and some 120 eash, errand, and 
messenger boys. 

In the absence of special skill for particular trades the 
immigrants have gone into the easily acquired needle indus- 
tries, in which, with their minute subdivision, a particular 
occupation can, in many instances, be learned in a few 
weeks. The immigrant becomes a sweatshop laborer, with 
all that that implies. 

There has been some endeavor to divert the steady stream 
which leads from the immigrant ship to the sweatshop. 
Families are at times sent into country towns to labor, and 
individuals are forwarded into factory towns where they 
can work under better conditions than are afforded by the 
over-crowded needle industries in the city. The movement 
from this city, though small and slow, is nevertheless en- 
couraging. 

The schools of the Hebrew Education Society are an- 
other example of an endeavor to remove the economie clog, 
and to turn the immigrants into the direction of skilled 
industries. Hundreds of graduates from this school can 
testify to the effort in the direction of industrial education. 
Cigar making and clothing cutting for young men, millin- 
oy and dress making for young women, are taught in this 
school. 

The results are comparatively small, however. The 
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problem of the congested needle industries is but little af- 
feeted by such efforts, when the condition of the thousands 
in these trades is considered. 

I have no means of determining with any degree of ac- 
curacy the number of Russian Jews in this city in the vari- 
ous trades. There is enough evidence from different sides 
to show beyond a doubt that the needle workers are by far 
predominant in numbers, and from examination of the 
factory inspectors’ reports and personal inquiry of leading 
workers, I think an estimate of 10,000 as aggregating the 
total number would not be an exaggeration. In the various 
branches of the cigar trade there are about 1,000 employed. 
There are between 500 and 1,000 peddlers and keepers of 
stands, the number varying according to the season of the 
year. Factory workmen, shop keepers of various kinds, 
clerks and salesmen, girls in cigar, cigarette, and other fac- 
tories, in shops and in stores, make up the bulk of the re- 
mainder of the population. Then there are the workmen 
in the ordinary vocations which every population affords, 
and finally, the professional class. There are a number 
of young men studying for the professions, so that within 
the near future the list of the latter will be largely in- 
creased. 

A survey of the section in which the Russian Jewish peo- 
ple reside reveals, on the outside, far less evidence of the 
presence of the sweatshops and their workers than one 
would imagine from reading lurid newspaper descriptions. 
But this will not seem so strange when it is understood that 
much of the work of the needle industries is done in the 
homes,— and some of the worst results, both from the eco- 
nomic and the sanitary standpoints, are in consequence of 
home work,— and that there is no attempt to display large 
signs advertising the business, as would be the ease with 
factories and mills of other industries and in other dis- 
tricts. One must often sedulously seek the shops in order 
to find them. 

It is significant that in the reports of the factory inspec- 
tors all the shops with which we are dealing are designated 
as sweatshops; garment and cigar factories are all under 
this head, and it is only in the details of the reports that a 
distinction is made as to the sanitary condition being good, 
fair, or bad. : 

We enter a sweatshop on Lombard, Bainbridge, Monroe 
or South Fourth Street. It may be on one of several floors 
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in which similar work is going on. The shop is that of the 
so-called contractor —one who contracts with the manu- 
facturer to put his garments together after they have been 
eut by the cutter. The pieces are taken in bundles from 
the manufacturer’s to the contractor’s. Each contractor 
usually undertakes the completion of one sort — pants, 
coats, vests, knee pants, or children’s jackets. There is 
probably one whole floor devoted to the making of this one 
kind of garment. It may be that two contractors divide 
the space of a floor, the one, perhaps, being a pants con- 
tractor, and the other a vest contractor, with an entirely 
distinct set of employees. To his employees the contractor 
is the ‘‘ boss,’’ as you find out when you inquire at the 
shop. Before you have reached the shop, you have prob- 
ably climbed one, two, or three flights of stairs, littered 
with débris. You readily recognize the entrance to one of 
these shops once inside the building. The room is likely to 
be ill-smelling and badly ventilated: the workers are afraid 
of draughts. Consequently, an abnormally bad air is 
breathed which it is difficult for the ordinary person to 
stand long. Thus result the tubercular and other diseases 
which the immigrant acquires in his endeavor to work out 
his economic existence. 

There are the operator at the machine, the presser at the 
ironing table, the baster and the finisher with their nee- 
dles —the latter young women — all bending their backs 
and straining their eyes over the garments the people wear, 
many working long hours in busy season for a compensa- 
tion that hardly enables them to live, and in dull season, 
not knowing how they will get along at all. 

If we apply our ordinary standards of sanitation to 
these shops they certainly come below such standards. By 
frequent visits we may grow accustomed to the sights and 
smells, and perhaps unconsciously assume that such shops 
must in the nature of things be in bad condition. But a 
little reflection will readily show the error of such an as- 
sumption. 

It is all the more harrowing that the workers have a 
tenacity of life due to a rich inheritance of vitality, and 
that through sickness and disease, through squalor and 
filth, they proceed onward, often managing to pull them- 
selves out of the economic slough, though retaining, per- 
haps, the defects of bad physical development and sur- 
roundings. 
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But there is a larger social question involved. The 
community at large incurs a danger through the germs of 
disease which a dirty shop may spread in the garments it 
turns out. And so the government steps in to inspect the 
shops, supposedly requiring them to conform to certain 
sanitary regulations, both because of the health of the em- 
ployees and of the community generally. But, as a matter 
of fact, most of the contractors’ shops that I visited are 
really not good places to work in. The best result of in- 
specting them by the government inspector would be to 
‘inspect ’’ them out of existence. But the law and the 
human instruments of the law are not strong enough for 
that. The inspection force is ludicrously inadequate for 
the large number of places to be looked after, so that, with 
the best intentions, the inspectors must feel themselves 
helpless. The law, as it reads, would seem to be stringent 
enough. It requires that before work of the kind under 
consideration can go on in a place, the employer must have 
a permit from the inspector ‘‘ stating the maximum num- 
ber of persons allowed to be employed therein and that the 
building, or part of building, intended to be used for such 
work or business is thoroughly clean, sanitary and fit for 
occupancy for such work or business.’’ Not less than 250 
cubic feet of air space are to be allowed for each person, 
and “ there shall be sufficient means of ventilation pro- 
vided in each workroom.’’ Manufacturers are required to 
have the permit produced before giving work to a con- 
tractor. There is a penalty attached to working without 
such permit. The manufacturer shields himself behind the 
permit issued to the contractor. The contractor likewise. 
As ever, form without spirit is deadening, and so the con- 
science of the community must be more thoroughly aroused 
before there is a real remedy of the conditions. We have 
here another illustration of how polities, which is satisfied 
with putting laws on the statute books and executing them 
through inadequate agencies appointed through the usual 
influences, menaces the health and economic condition of 
a community, failing to realize the larger purpose which 
would compel an intelligent carrying out of the law, or 
a clear demonstration of its failure if it is inadequate. 

It should be added, by way of information, that besides 
the Russian Jews the largest other element in the needle 
industries referred to is the Italian; and certain lines of 
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goods made by Jews are sometimes handed over to Italians 
for finishing. 

The shops are chiefly conducted by the contractors, en- 
tirely independent of the manufacturers, and the various 
manufacturers for whom they work assume no liability 
with reference to them or their employees. They merely 
agree to pay so much per piece for the garments they give 
out, and expect the garments to be returned to their estab- 
lishments as agreed upon by the contractors. Few in this 
city have ‘‘ inside ’’ shops, that is, shops in which the en- 
tire garment is completed inside the establishment, or in a 
separate building, under their own supervision. Wherever 
these inside shops have been established the conditions are 
very much better; the shop is much cleaner, the light good, 
the air bearable, and the compensation usually more steady. 

The last statement requires elucidation. In one clothing 
manufacturing establishment, there is in the rear a so-called 
inside shop with a regular contractor in charge. The firm 
furnishes its first work to this contractor and thus enables 
him to give, in turn, steady employment, but claims it could 
not extend such a shop without adding considerably to the 
expense, as the rental and the assurance of regularity in- 
volve a larger outlay than arranging with contractors who 
compete on the basis of low rentals and the smallest possible 
expense. 

Another firm has some of its high-grade work completed 
by inside hands, and here, too, the conditions are good, be- 
ing more akin to the inside shops of the cloak trade. 

One establishment for the manufacture of uniforms has 
a large building as an inside shop, devoted to the completion 
of the garments as they come from the hands of the cutters. 
Here were ‘‘ sets ’’ of workers (a ‘‘ set ’’ is usually an oper- 
ator, a presser, and a finisher) who agreed to complete a 
garment for a certain gross sum, dividing the receipts ac- 
cording to a pro rata agreement, one of them being respon- 
sible for the work. The light and air were good, and the 
workers had the use of electric motor power. 

In this connection, it should be noted with congratulation 
that one of the largest clothing firms has a factory in the 
southern section of the city that utilizes the services of about 
a thousand employees, who come more immediately under 
the supervision of the manufacturer. This will do away with 
a small body of contractors and their shops, and with many 
evil features consequent upon their maintenance. 
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An analysis of the wages of the employees in the various 
divisions of the garment industry collected chiefly in 1901 
follows: 

Through the kindness of one of the large trouser contrac- 
tors, I am enabled to state exactly the amount which each 
class of worker in his shop received in a year’s time ending 
in the spring of 1901. But the amounts thus paid out, it 
should be borne in mind, are of the highest range, inasmuch 
as this contractor had work during the entire year, whereas 
the usual employment in the contractors’ shops during the 
same period did not equal more than about 28 full weeks’ 
work. It has been calculated that for the year in question 
the amount of work which was available for the average 
worker did not amount to more than about what would be 
equal to 28 weeks’ full time. That is to say, there 
might be employment for some period for every working 
day of the week, and for other periods for a smaller number 
of days per-week and but for a partial number of hours 
per day, and sometimes practically no work. 

We have here, too, an estimate as to what one of the 
fastest operators in the city can earn. He was employed at 
his trade 39 weeks, having been in some other employment 
during 13 weeks of the year given. He worked on 4171 
pairs of trousers in that time, or an average of 108 per 
week, and received during the period $543.25, or an aver- 
age of $13.93 per week, being equal to 13 cents per pair. In 
the same shop a second operator, working 52 weeks in the 
year on 4,680 pairs of trousers, or 90 pairs per week, re- 
ceived $590.55, which is an average of $11.36 per week, not 
quite 13 cents per pair. A third, working 42 weeks on 3,504 
pairs, received $509.59, or an average of 83 pairs, at $12.13 
per week. Though his average per week is higher than the 
one before, he is not as well off for the year. 

Records from trouser operators in other shops show that 
the average earnings per year were considerably below this 
owing to but partial employment. Payment is by the piece, 
from 10 to 121% cents being a fair average price. A full 
week’s work will see the completion of perhaps 80 pairs. 
The average workman will receive at the end of the week, 
in full time, therefore, about $10. As the year’s work (up 
to the spring of 1901) did not amount to more than 28 
weeks, the yearly earnings were not more than about $280, 
or an average of about $5.40 in the week. 

A vest operator is paid about 9 cents per garment. He 
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can complete about 120 per week, which at $10.80 for 28 
weeks would make about $300 per year. Statements from 
operators in various shops show that with a full week’s work 
they earn about this sum, some of the best earning a little 
more. But, as the year’s work amounted to only 28 weeks, 
the earnings per year would be about $300 a year, or an 
average of about $6 per week. 

The results as to coat operators were about the same. 
They earned from $15 to $18 per week, but had not more 
than about 20 weeks’ work, so that their earnings were from 
$300 to $360 per year, or an average of not much more than 
$6 per week. 

In children’s jackets, the earnings were from $4 to $12 a 
week; a year’s work was equal to 30 weeks, making from 
$120 to $360 per year, or an average of from $2.30 to $6.90 
per week. The average payment would equal about $5 per 
week. 

In knee pants, the earnings for operators were from $9 
to $10 in a full week. The number of weeks’ employment 
was about 25, and the earnings per year were from $200 to 
$250, an average of from $4 to $5 per week. 

Proceeding in the same way with reference to pressers, 
we have our trouser contractor’s record of $1,265.77 paid 
out to three pressers in 43 weeks, or an average of $9.81 for 
each man, and $330.44 paid out to four pressers in the re- 
maining 9 weeks of the year, or an average of $9.18 per 
man. This, be it remembered, is for the exceptional shop 
with full employment the year round. Returns from inter- 
viewing men in other shops showed earnings of from $5 to 
$10, or $12 in a full week. With 28 weeks’ work in the 
year the earnings for the year would be from $140 to $336. 
The average was about midway between these figures, or 
$4.50 per week. 

Vest pressers averaged about 314 cents per garment and 
complete about 300 in a week, which is equal to $10.50, and 
for a year of 28 weeks averaged a little over $300. Actual 
records from vest shops showed earnings for pressers of 
from $9 to $14, which, with 28 weeks’ actual work, would 
make the average about $300 per year, or $6 per week. 

The earnings of coat pressers were about on a par with 
those of the vest pressers, averaging not more than $300 
per year, or $6 per week. 

Those on the children’s jackets trade earned between $200 
and $300 per year, or an average of from $4 to $6 per week. 
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Knee pants pressers earned from $150 to $200 per year, 
or from $3 to $4 per week, on the average. 

The trouser baster of the same contractor from whom 
data as to other employees were obtained received in a year 
$287.91, or an average of $5.54 per week. He had practic- 
ally full work the year round. Assuming the work for the 
usual baster in a shop to have been equal to 28 weeks, the 
pay on the average, for the year, would not have been more 
than about $170, or a little over $3 per week. 

For vest basters, the average from a number of shops 
showed about the same result as for the trouser baster — 
from $150 to $200 per year, or a weekly average of between 
$3 and $4. 

Among the coat basters, earnings were higher. The men 
who do the basting are the chief mechanics on the garment. 
Some earned as much at $350, but the average for the ma- 
jority was about $300, which is approximately equal to a 
weekly average of $6. 

On children’s jackets, basters and fitters earned from 
$250 to $300 per year, or an average of from $5 to $6 per 
week. 

Coming now to finishers — who are young women — our 
trouser contractor’s returns on which we have drawn before 
showed the following payments respectively to three finish- 
ers whom he employed the whole year: $220.99, or an 
average of $4.25 per week; $215.95, or an average of $4.15 
per week; $205.25, or an average of $3.97 per week. The 
ordinary finisher, however, having but 28 weeks’ work, 
would earn not more than $100, $125 or $150 per year, or 
between $2 and $3 per week, on the average. 

Average returns from vest shops showed earnings of 
about $150 per year, equaling $3 per week. There were a 
few who earned higher wages. 

An average calculation based on returns from coat shops 
showed practically the same result —not more than $150 
per year, or $3 per week. 

The same is the case among the children’s jacket workers. 

In all these instances, it should be noted, that in a full 
week individual earnings’ may be higher, but when com- 
puted for the year the average worker’s earnings will not 
be above the sums indicated. 

We have presented the earning capacity of the chief 
classes of piece workers in the clothing trade. There are, 
however, other employees, paid usually by the week, and 
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there are, of course, other outlays on the part of the 
contractor. 

Viewing the subject now from the standpoint of the con- 
tractor, let us estimate the cost of the garments to him, and 
his net gain. Taking the figures of our standard trouser 
contractor, we find that he made 21,157 pairs in the year, or 
an average of 407 pairs per week, and that his payments per 
pair averaged as follows: Operating, 12.9 cents; pressing, 
7.5 cents; finishing, 6.6 cents; tacking and button holing, 
2.2 cents; basting, 1.3 cents. Adding to these items his esti- 
mate of 2 cents for shop expenses, including rent, coal and 
gas, and 1 cent for errand and delivery service, we have a 
total of 3314 cents. He received from the manufacturer 
between 35 and 40 cents per pair, according to the nature 
of the garment. Assuming an average of 371% cents, his 
profit was 4 cents per pair, making more than $800 per 
year, or some $16 per week. 

Another trouser contractor paid out 20 cents per gar- 
ment for operating, basting, finishing and tacking. He re- 
ceived from 32 to 35 cents. He could turn out about 250 
per week. Taking an average, the $33.75 per week is sub- 
ject to a deduction of $3.50 for rent and other expenses, 
leaving slightly over $30 per week, which, on the basis of 
28 weeks’ work would be $840 per year, or an average 
earning of about $16 per week. 

Similarily, let us accept the following ealeulation by a 
vest. contractor of the cost to him of a garment: Foreman, 
4 cents; operator, 15 cents; baster, 10 cents; hand button- 
hole maker, 15 cents; finisher, 3 cents; presser, 4 cents; er- 
rand boy, 4 cents; total 56 cents. He received 60 cents from 
the manufacturer. He could turn out about 800 vests in a 
week. To his expenditures are to be added rent, fuel and 
light. His net earnings in a full week were, perhaps, $25. 
But if he has but 28 weeks’ work in a year the total would 
be not more than about $700, or an average of $14 per week. 
This corresponds fairly well with the statement of another 
vest contractor that net earnings would be from $13 to $18 
per week. A third vest contractor who paid an average of 
23 cents per garment to his operator, baster, finisher, and 
presser, and who could turn out about 600 garments in a 
week, received 2714 cents for them. From the average of 
$25 per week there must be deducted rental ($13 per 
month) and other expenses, leaving, possibly, $20 earnings 
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for a full week; $560 for a year, on a basis of 28 weeks, or 
an average of $11 per week. 

The contractor is usually an operator or other worker 
who becomes imbued with the desire to set up for himself. 
Excessive competition among the small contractors has con- 
tributed to the bad economic state of affairs in the garment 
trades. The contractor is between the upper mill-stone of 
the manufacturer and the nether mill-stone of the work- 
man, forced to take the prices of the one and trying to 
make the utmost possible out of the other. Some few have 
saved enough to become manufacturers themselves. Some 
of the old established manufacturing firms have retired 
from business as the result of the competition of this new 
element. 

In actual money gains, the contractors whose earnings 
have been estimated are better off than their workmen. 
Many said that if they could get their little capital back 
they would probably return to their former occupation — 
at least for a time, for the desire to be a ‘‘ boss ”’ is strong 
and would doubtless lead to other attempts. 

In the cloak trades we find a somewhat better state of 
affairs than in the clothing. The shop is part of the plant 
of the manufacturer himself and under his direct sur- 
veillance. Besides being well lighted and ventilated the 
shops have machine power. There is in this trade compara- 
tively little work given out to contractors, though there is 
some, especially in busy seasons. 

An operator on first class ladies’ cloaks and suits earns 
about $30 in a full week’s time, and as there is about half 
year’s work in a year, his earnings are about $750 per year, 
or an average of $20 per week. 

A presser on first class work averages about $18 per week 
a full week, but as the work in a year is not more than about 
two-thirds time, the earnings are about $700 per year, a 
weekly average of $14. 

Finishers (girls) average about $8, in a full week, have 
about 30 weeks’ work and, therefore, earn about $240 per 


ar. 

In the clothing trade the yearly earnings ranged from 
$125 for finishers (who are young women), to $360 for 
operators, with $300 as the average for the majority, be- 
tween these being the basters at $175, and the pressers at 
$250. 

In the cloak trade, the conditions, as has been noted, are 
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better not only with respect to the physical but the economic 
status as well. 

The condition of the cigar makers is much better, on the 
whole, than that of the workers in the needle industries. 
Earnings of between $500 and $600 per year, or an average 
of from $10 to $12 per week, would be a fair estimate. 

The people are branching out into various trades, but 
there are none which employ such large numbers or in 
which the conditions are peculiar, so as to call for specific 
mention. 

Peddling is an occupation into which new immigrants 
easily enter. Many earn a very precarious livelihood. Some 
develop into retail tradesmen. 

A noticable tendency to go into the profession of medi- 
cine is to be observed. Many a Russian Jew with intel- 
lectual ability will be laying plans to go from the shop 
into medical practice. Law, dentistry and pharmacy are 
the other favorite professions. 

Some of the Russian Jewish people are rising to com- 
fortable positions in the professions and commerce. Among 
the employers of labor there are several doing thousands of 
dollars’ worth of business yearly. There are merchants 
and manufacturers, some who still live in the southern sec- 
tion of the city, others who have moved up town, among the 
prosperous elements of the community. Economically, they 
can, of course, now take care of themselves, but their rise 
upwards has often been severe and hazardous. 

Real estate purchases are a growing element in the eco- 
nomic progress of the population; many a comfortable sum 
is made through their means. 

Some of the bank accounts would astonish the unknow- 
ing. So, too, the growing number of those who become 
insured is indicative of foresightedness and prosperity. 
One Russian Jewish insurance agent in the down-town dis- 
trict has a number of insured which would surprise those 
who know merely the outward aspects of the district. 

From our examination of the conditions of the necdle 
industries, the keen and difficult struggle that is going on 
among the masses is readily seen. Many an one used to a 
well-to-do existence can hardly conceive how some of the 
men get along on their slender incomes, for they often must 
support a large family. Instances are familiar in which a 
worker has a whole bevy of children, all too young to assist 
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in meeting the wants of a family, and the wife with her 
hands full looking after the needs of the little ones. 

In busy season the employees are required to work long 
hours, sometimes as high as fifteen, perhaps eighteen, a day. 
In slack season they must wait for the work that is doled 
out to them. Where time enters at all into the measure- 
ment of the pay, the employers endeavor to stretch it with- 
out giving corresponding pay. There seem to be numerous 
devices by which the workers can be taken advantage of. 
The character of the work varies so much in any one trade 
that it seems difficult to regulate the prices unless by the 
most iron-clad arrangement, backed by the force of strong 
organization. But the weakness of the organizations has 
been apparent in the past. Sometimes they have been affili- 
ated with one general labor organization, sometimes 
with another. They are now welded together under 
the United Garment Workers of America, into which they 
have gone during the past few years. With the exception 
of the Cutters’ Union the membership of these organiza- 
tions is almost entirely composed of Russian Jews. 

The competition of unorganized labor, especially of wom- 
en and of people in the country towns, makes the regulation 
of the trade exceedingly difficult, and tends, of course, to 
the aggravation of the conditions regarding hours and 
wages. 

Surveying the entire field, emphasis has been laid on the 
conditions in the needle industries, because of their impor- 
tance as to the numbers dependent upon them and their 
peculiar economic arrangements. The displacement of the 
outside shops alleviates the sanitary and economic condi- 
tions. Many of the contractors, as foremen or superin- 
tendents, are enabled to earn as much in wages as they 
formerly did in a mad endeavor to obtain profits ; and their 
competition for prices being removed, there is a steadier 
regulation as between the workers and the manufacturers. 
Factories as part of the plant of the manufacturers, with 
control by them, assisted by government inspection, and the 
abrogation of the contractors’ shops, enable a better regula- 
tion of hours and wages. 

We have, then, a population of much intellectual and 
moral strength capable of large economic advance, requir- 
ing better physical influences and checks on individualistie 
tendencies, 
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Probably among no nationality does the e ™.smic eondi- 
tion change more ravi'v than among the Russian Jewish 
people in the Ur d States. The transition period from 
the junk peddler to the iron yard owner, from the dry 
goods peddler to the retail or wholesale dry goods mer- 
chant, from the cloak maker to the cloak manufacturer, is 
comparatively short. True, the same causes which influ- 
ence trade and industry in the economic world about them 
also influence this population, yet they seem able to develop 
business methods of their own, which, in many instances, 
successfully defy or modify well established economic laws. 
They can do business with little money, or practically no 
money, right next door to a large house, ignoring the eco- 
nomie rule that the latter, through competition, drives the 
smaller house out of business. They continue to hold their 
own in the trades in which they engage, growing in 
strength as the years go on. 

‘© A Jew would rather earn five dollars a week doing 
business for himself than ten dollars a week working for 
some one else,’’ was the observation of an Irishman who 
worked in the same factory with me. This idea is held 
quite extensively among the Russian Jewish people, as my 
own experience among them will confirm. Quite a large 
proportion of the men who worked with me in the same 
trade ten or fifteen years ago are now in business for them- 
selves or have entered professional life. Others have be- 
come salesmen, traveling men, commission agents, insurance 
agents, and the like. I have met very few wage-workers 
among Russian Jewish people who regard it as their perma- 
nent lot in life to remain in the condition of laborers for 
wage. Almost all are bending their energies to get into 
business or to acquire an education so that they may fit 
themselves for some other calling than that of the wage- 
worker of the ordinary kind. More of our boys and _ girls 
who have attended the public schools enter stores and offi- 
ces than shops and factories. This is especially true of the 
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more intelligent of the population. Among those who stay 
in the shops as workmen there is a tendency to leave em- 
ployments which require hard labor. 

Seattered through the industries in this large city, Rus- 
sian Jewish people are to be found in a large variety of 
occupations, from the common laborers to the highly skilled 
mechanics. I find them employed as iron molders, ma- 
chinists, locomotive engineers, sailors, farm helpers, boiler 
makers, butchers at the stock yards, street sweepers, section 
hands on railroads, motormen and conductors on the street 
cars; a number as building laborers—brick layers, carpen- 
ters, steam fitters, plumbers; in bicycle plating shops; in 
manufactories of electrical appliances, of iron beds and 
springs, of shoes, of wood work, and of upholstery; in tin, 
mattress and picture frame factories; and in bakeries. But 
the industries in which they are employed in the greatest 
numbers are the sewing and cigar trades. 

I gather from my connection with the trade union move- 
ment and from my observation while inspecting factories 
for the state of Illinois for four years, that the Russian 
Jewish people in Chicago have not nearly so great an in- 
fluence on the sewing and cigar trades as in the east, par- 
ticularly in New York. There are eight non-Jews to one 
Jew employed in the needle industries in Chicago. The 
proportion of non-Jews to Jews among the cigar makers is 
not quite so large. It can only be said, therefore, that the 
Russian Jews are an important factor in these trades. 
Among the mattress makers, too, concerning trade regula- 
tions, they must be regarded as an element to be reckoned 
with. 

The sanitary condition of the streets, homes, and shops in 
the Jewish settlement proper is rather bad. It does not 
compare favorably with that of the other nationalities, ex- 
cept the Italian and the Polish, which in some respects are 
worse. The streets and homes of the Italians are somewhat 
dirtier, and the Polish crowd their people in the shops and 
homes more than the Jews. Compared with the Germans, 
the Scandinavians, and the Bohemians, the Russian Jews 
make a poor showing, their places of abode and of work 
being dirtier and more crowded. However, a change for 
the better is taking place, at least in respect to the sani- 
tary condition of the shops. Separate buildings are being 
erected, so that before many years we shall have outgrown 
many abuses as to sanitation. I have known many men to 
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be willing to work for smaller wages in better quarters. A 
busy season with good wages tends to improve the sanitary 
condition, whereas dull times and small wages have a con- 
trary effect. : 

Probably nowhere is the peculiar character of the Rus- 
sian Jewish people better to be seen than in the trade union 
movement, or rather, in the absence of this movement. One 
cannot ascribe the condition of the trade unions among 
them solely to their racial character, as many other factors 
help to form their economic status and its relations to labor 
organizations. The nature of the trades in which they are 
engaged and the helplessness of the majority of the people 
are among the factors affecting the situation. 

One of the main reasons why they do not support trade 
unions and labor organizations to the same extent as other 
nationalities seems to be that most of them do not believe 
themselves to be working men for life, nor do they think 
that they will leave as a heritage to their children the lot 
of a wage-worker. A very large number speculate on the 
notion of opening, in course of time, a shop for themselves, 
or going into business of some kind, or educating themselves 
out of the condition of the working classes. A large part 
of the tolerance of low wages, long hours of work, and in- 
sanitary condition of the shops, that is, of the tragedy of 
economic servitude, of poverty, and of suffering, is to be 
ascribed to this state of mind. 

Of other elements that interfere with the chances of 
effective organization, the fact that in the sewing trade 
women can and do replace men must be considered. Es- 
pecially during strikes have they taken the place of men in 
a large number of cases, and have thrown Jewish men and 
women out of employment. The trades in which the Rus- 
sian Jews are largely engaged are easily learned, especially 
by women and children, so that there is a constant re- 
eruiting of newcomers of all nationalities, thus overstock- 
ing the trades with labor. 

Generally speaking, the sewing trades in this city are in 
a deplorable state. There is little organization among the 
workmen. The reason for this among the Jewish people 
is not the same as among other nationalities. With the 
Poles and some of the Germans and Bohemians, the church 
and the priests are factors in keeping them in an ignorant, 
helpless, and ‘‘ seabbing ’”’ state of mind, but the Jewish 
people are clever and quite well informed, so that the cause 
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has been not ignorance but unwillingness to make the 
' sacrifice necessary to bring about successful organization. 

There is, however, some change for the better in progress. 
They are beginning to realize, slowly, but surely, that their 
hope economically, lies in alliance with the labor unions and 
» the socialist movement, and they will become a factor, I be- 

lieve, in establishing the state of affairs in which labor 
will be free and receive what it produces. 

It should be noted, too, in modification of the general 
statement as to unwillingness to organize: First, that 
during actual strikes Jews have been much more loyal 
and self sacrificing than other nationalities. I know of 
many men, who, during strikes, with no bread for them- 
selves or their families, attended meetings and insisted 
on holding out until the strike was won. Second, a large 
number are in unions of their trades, and many are ac- 
tive in leadership. Third, in the socialist movement, a few 
have been very active and have carried on propaganda at 
a great sacrifice. 

In all there are probably 4,000 Russian Jews engaged in 
the sewing trades in Chicago, less than one-eighth of the 
total. The majority of men employees have an income of 
from $400 to $600 per year. Several hundred Russian 
Jews are either contractors or manufacturers. The Jewish 
contractor who employs Jewish help is not so prosperous, 
as a rule, as his neighbor, the Jewish contractor who em. 
ploys Gentile help, or the Gentile contractor. The reason 
seems to be that among the Poles and Bohemians, of whom 
there are many in these trades, women and children are 
employed to a much greater extent than among the Jews, 
and one cannot get adult males to work as cheaply as wom- 
en and children. A number of Jewish contractors have 
moved into neighborhoods where they are enabled to em- 
ploy Polish, German, and Bohemian women and children. 
and they are prospering. But those who are in the First 
Ward, or in the Jewish district, are simply making a living 
a little better than their employees. 

About 1,500 of those in the sewing trades are engaged 
in ‘‘country order’’ coat making, a cheaper grade of cus- 
tom coat making. The work is done according to the fac- 
tory system of division of labor, as distinguished from cus- 
tom work, in which the tailor makes the whole garment. 
During the past three years, the employees have had work 
from six to nine months in the year. They have earned 
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about the following wages. Operators from $11 to $25 

per week; helpers (to operators), from $5 to $12 per 

week; basters, from $10 to $18 per week; helpers (to bast- ll) 
ers), from $5 to $10 per week; pressers, from $10 to $18 
per week; helpers (to pressers), from $4 to $8 per week. 

The high priced men are about as one to four in a shop. 

The cutters in this trade receive about $15 to $18 per week, 

and the designers and foremen from $30 to $40 per week. 

There is no union in the trade, excepting a small mutual 
benefit society. This trade competes successfully, I think, 

with the country merchant tailoring and with ready-made 
manufacture of clothing. During busy season the hours 

are long, as high as twelve and thirteen hours a day. The 

work is mostly piece work. This and cloak making are 
considered the best of the sewing trades. Polish and Bo- 
hemian women and children compete as workers, but the 
Jewish men are holding their own as yet, because they 

can adjust themselves better to the seasons of the trade. 

It should be borne in mind that the rates of payment here 
given are for a full week’s work. Therefore an operator 
who earns $11 in a full week will not earn more than 
between $300 and $350 in a year or an average of between 
$6 and $7 per week. The same applies to the other classes 
of workmen, so that the average weekly wages are much 
lower than would appear on the face of things. 

The next division is the ready-made coat making trade. 
In the past few years the Jews have been replaced by Poles 
and Bohemians, so that there are not more than about 300 
of the former. There were formerly about 1,000. Their 
wages are considerably less than those of the ‘‘country 
order ’’ division, operators being paid from $10 to $15 
per week, basters from $9 to $13 per week, pressers the 
same as basters, helpers ranging from $4 to $9 per week, 
hand sewers from $2 to $8 per week. There are about nine 
or ten months’ work in a year. An operator earns, there- . 
fore, about $400 per year on the average, which is equal to 
$8 per week. The average weekly earnings for the other 
workmen are subject to a corresponding reduction. 

Both in the ready-made and in the country order, the 
machines are run by foot power. The shops, as a rule, 
are not in very good condition. 

About 200 Russian Jews are employed as custom coat 
makers proper, working for merchant tailors. They make 
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the whole garment. Their earnings are from $12 to $18 
per week and they work about nine months a year. 

These and workers in the country order division often 
become small merchant tailors, both in Chicago and in 
the country towns. Some have become well-to-do. Among 
them are merchant tailors in prominent sections of the city 
worth from $10,000 to $15,000. 

There are about 250 Russian Jews among the ladies’ 
tailors, making both suits and outer garments to measure. 
The operators earn from $15 to $20 per week and have 
from six to nine months’ work in the year. The yearly 
earnings are, therefore, from $400 to $700, or an average 
of from $8 to $14 per week. A large number keep shops 
for themselves and are doing a good business. One has 
acquired about $20,000 worth of property during the past 
eight years. The foremen, designers, and cutters in this 
trade receive about $30 per week. 

Ladies’ cloaks and suit making is quite a large industry 
among the population we are describing. About 800 are 
employed in it. This is a season trade, with good wages 
in the busy season and very low wages in the dull season. 
In the cheaper and partly in the medium grades of this 
business, the Jews have lost their hold during the last few 
years. This is due to the establishment of shops employ- 
ing girls, among the Polish and Bohemian people. In 
the better grades they still hold on. In these, during the 
busy season, they earn from $12 to $25 a week, in slack 
season from $9 to $14 a week, working mostly ten hours 
per day. There is about eight months’ work. 

Steam is being introduced in place of foot power, so 
that if the Jewish people are not replaced by women this 
trade seems likely to offer them a decent livelihood. 
Women earn from $4 to $9 per week. It should be noted, 
too, that competition with New York affects this trade. 

No trade requires the influence of a labor organization 
more than this. The cloak makers lost a severely con- 
tested strike several years ago and they do not seem to 
have been able to organize themselves since that time. 
There are about 50 Russian Jewish cloak cutters who are 
paid about $18 per week. A number of the designers are 
from this population. Their wages are $50 a week and 
upwards. Some of the Russian Jewish people have gone 
into the manufacture of cloaks on a small scale. The 
wealthiest is worth probably $10,000, 
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The cap makers are doing fairly well. They earn from 
$9 to $18 per week. They seem to have withstood the 
competition of women. When they have saved from $200 
to $300 they open shops of their own. There are about 200 
employers. The wealthiest is worth in the neighborhood 
of $10,000. 

The children’s coats, the men’s trousers, the knee pants, 
the overalls, and the shirt trades seem to be the poorest 
the population are engaged in. Operators in these trades 
earn from $5 to $11 per week, with about nine months’ 
work throughout the year; girls (helpers) from $2 to $5 
per week; pressers from $5 to $9 per week, working about 
the same time. 

Most of the contractors who employ Jewish help are 
poor men themselves. Two or three who employ Polish 
girls have made enough money to earn their homes and 
shops. Those who have gone into the business of man- 
ufacturing knee pants, pants, overalls, and children’s cloth- 
ing have, in a number of eases, done better. The wealthiest 
is probably worth about $10,000. Altogether, there are 
about 400 Russian Jews in these trades. 

Furriers are earning from $12 to $18 per week and work 
about nine months in the year. There are about 50 Russian 
Jews among them. 

To summarize the history of the trade union movement 
in the foregoing trades: The cloak makers had an organ- 
ization ten years, disbanded; and reorganized. They had a 
number of strikes. The influence of the union on the trade 
was beneficial. From 1881 to 1889, the workers were em- 
ployed from twelve to sixteen hours per day. The union 
and the strikes brought down the working day to nine or 
ten hours. Wages are better than they were in those years. 

The cloak makers’ union was the first to have a publie 
meeting to protest against sweatshops and the employ- 
ment of children, and together with the central labor 
organization, Mrs. Florence Kelley and residents of Hull 
House, succeeded in having a law passed prohibiting the 
employment of children under fourteen years of age, and 
the employment at trade in one’s own home of persons other 
than members of the family. 

The coat makers had an organization which was help- 
ful in the improvement of their economic condition, but 
a lost strike broke them up. Bohemians, Germans, and 
Jews were organized in the trade. Through a lock-out of 
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the clothing cutters, in 1897, the unions were forced out 
on strike, and after six weeks were defeated by the manu- 
facturers, who were able to replace the men by women’s 
labor, half-Americanized, and newly-arrived foreign la- 
bor. 

Knee pants makers, pants makers and children’s coat 
makers were also organized, and their organizations were 
rendered useless through similar agencies. 

In the cigar and tobacco trades, there are in this city 
about 2,400 Russian Jews. A fair proportion are in busi- 
ness for themselves, as store keepers or manufacturers 
or both. About 1,500 men and 500 women cigar makers 
earn from $300 to $600 per year. A large number who 
work in the heart of the Jewish district earn only about 
$300 to $400. Persons learning the trade earn $3, $4 and 
$5 a week. There is employment about nine months in 
the year. During the crisis from 1893 to 1897 there 
was work for not more than four or five months. in the 
year, and the wages were lower per week. 

There are a comparatively small number of Russian Jew- 
ish workers in the cigarmakers’ union, about 200 out of 
a total membership of 1,800. One reason is that the cigars 
made in the Jewish district are of a cheaper grade than is 
provided for in the union seale. Then, too, in the large 
cigar factories, which do not employ union help, they work 
with other nationalities. The difference between the union 
price and the factory price is large, from $3 to $7 per thou- 
sand. The union has had several strikes in these factories 
and has lost each time. Most of the cigars in Chicago are 
made in the large factories. Employment in the factories 
is steadier than in the small union shops. The union 
keeps its wages for labor so high because there is a large 
demand for the union label. One of the reasons why the 
price of labor in the non-union shops is so low is because 
the trade is comparatively easy to learn, and women and 
children can take the place of men. 

Probably the wealthiest Russian Jewish cigar manu- 
facturer is worth about $20,000, and from this one they 
run down to the man who keeps shop at night and works 
in a factory during the day, or for whom the wife keeps 
a little store while he works out. 

The business of manufacturing cigarettes and smoking 
tobacco employs about 200 Russian Jews. The workers 
barely make a living. Men earn from $7 to $12 a week: 
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girls from $4 to $8. The employers are only moderately 
thriving, as the revenue and municipal taxes heavily affect 
their incomes. 

There are about 80 Russian Jewish mattress makers. 
They earn: men from $9 to $14; women, from $4 to $8 
per week. Jews have displaced other nationalities in this 
trade, mainly the Irish. They were organized with other 
nationalities in a union. A union label was introduced, 
wages were raised, and the union was maintained for 
three years. Then, through the machinations of some 
of the employers, the union was split and two organiza- 
tions were formed, one composed of Jews and one of non- 
Jews. The Jewish union joined hands with the employers 
and formed what was really a ‘‘scab ’’ organization. 

The Russian Jewish bakers number about 50 in all. 
They work unreasonably long hours for very small wages 
— about $5 to $13 a week —in very bad bake-shops. They 
established a union several times, but were disorganized 
for a reason similar to the one just described: Jewish 
employers introduced non-Jews and kept the good union 
men out of work for a long time. 

From 400 to 600 are in the picture frame, tin can, and 
bicycle factories. They earn from $7 to $15 a week and 
assimilate quite rapidly with other nationalities in the 
trades. Some of the large picture frame factories and 
quite a number of picture frame stores are owned by Rus- 
sian Jews. It is said some of the owners are worth $100,- 
000. 

In the professions, there are a number of physicians, 
dentists, lawyers and teachers. 

There are also mail carriers, post-office clerks, and hold- 
ers of office under the state and city governments. 

Perhaps from 2,500 to 3,000 are clerks in stores and of- 
fices, book-keepers, stock keepers and in kindred occupa- 
tions, ranging from the lowest paid shipping clerk to the 
high-salaried department store manager. One is supposed 
to attain business training in the stores and offices, and 
there is a tendency to overstock this class of help, so the 
good salesman or good book-keeper is likely to receive a 
smaller salary than an experienced mechanic or worker at 
a trade. 

Among the peddlers and small store-keepers, the rag ped- 
dlers form the largest group. Most of them are very poor 
and hard working; they earn a precarious livelihood. I 
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am told there are about 2,000. Very few of their chil- 
dren follow in their footsteps; most work in stores and 
some in factories. From the rag peddling business about 
200 have become rag store-keepers. A large proportion of 
these own their own homes. The wealthiest is said to be 
worth about $20,000. The rag store cannot well be es- 
tablished with a capital of less than about $400. 

Some 95 per cent. of the peddlers own their own horse 
and wagon; some of them, however, are so poor that they 
live partially on charity. The majority work in the city, 
but a portion ply their trade in the neighboring country 
towns. 

Closely related to the above are the old iron dealers and 
peddlers. In fact, a rag dealer will often also deal in 
old iron, furniture, clothing, ete. But the old iron dealer 
is a sort of merchant, buying and selling iron and metal 
only. There are several hundred of these. Their earnings 
are higher than those of the rag peddlers. A number 
own their own homes and are quite prosperous. In their 
ease the children are generally absorbed into other oc- 
cupations. 

The iron yard owners are a prosperous class. Some 
are reputed to be worth over $200,000. They do an exten- 
sive business. They are generally former iron or junk 
dealers. 

Dealers in old bottles buy their goods from the rag ped- 
dlers. Their business has been developed only in the past 
few years. There are but 15 or 20 in the city and they are 
doing well, several being worth as much at $20,000, I am 
told. 

Second-hand furniture store-keepers buy their goods, too, 
mostly at the rag peddlers. There are about 20 or 30 and 
they are making a fair living. 

Of the fruit and market peddlers there are about 1,000. 
As they have not much to do in the winter, many go into 
the delivery business. In season they can earn from $20 
to $35 per week. But as they are idle a great part of the 
year their average earnings are very low, and they are 
really poor people. Only a few are comparatively well-to- 
do, and own their homes. Some develop into grocery store 
keepers. Very few of the children of these peddlers fol- 
low the occupation of their fathers. 

The dry goods peddlers seem to have lost ground during 
the last few years, but there are still several hundred. I 
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presume the department stores and mail order houses af- 
fect their business. Their business is done mostly among 
the foreign population of the city. Some, however, do 
peddling in the country, but keep their families in the 
city. With few exceptions, these are quite poor, barely 
making a living. Yet from this class are developed the 
dry goods merchants, wholesale and retail, who establish 
themselves in the city and through the country towns. 
Some of the wholesale merchants have grown to be wealthy. 
In a few instances they are worth several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. One house, I am informed, did a business of 
$8,000,000 last year, employing over a thousand persons. 
Most of those who have established places in small towns 
are doing well, and some have broadened their business 
into department stores. 

From a thousand to fifteen hundred families are sup- 
ported from dry goods, notions, and gentlemen’s furnish- 
ing goods stores. The children receive a good edueation, 
and often enter offices as clerks, book-keepers, and the like. 

Only about 20 are in the furniture business. Some 
two or three have grown well-to-do, the wealthiest being 
worth about $25,000. 

Some of the clothing store-keepers in the First Ward in 
the centre of the business district are doing an extensive 
business. One is worth, perhaps, $50,000. Not more than 
about 30 keep clothing stores proper, as distinct from sec- 
ond-hand stores or pawn shops, selling clothing. 

There are some 20 or 30 shoe store-keepers. None are 
wealthy. A few are worth from $2,000 to $3,000 and 
the rest are doing fairly well. 

There are a large number of store-keepers of various 
kinds throughout the city, selling crockery, ten cent goods, 
hats, ete. 

About 100 Russian Jews are in the saloon business and 
are making a good living. 

To me several points have established themselves quite 
clearly in this inquiry. In factories labor is divided so 
minutely that the work is very monotonous. As a con- 
sequence the Russian Jewish peaple, who as a rule are 
intelligent, will not continue to labor in factories and work- 
shops, but will go into business, distributive occupations, or 
professions. If, therefore, a condition arose under which 
there would be no further immigration I believe that within 
the next twenty-five or thirty years but a small number of 
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the Russian Jewish people would be found as wage workers 
in factories. But since immigration every year brings a 
large number into this country, the very poor are by force 
of circumstances compelled to begin as wage workers. The 
transition from this position to that of the merchant and 
the professional man will, therefore, be continuous, at least 
for some time to come. 

It should be added that at the present time Russian Jews 
are covering the country as small merchants and are de- 
veloping into business men for the sale of clothing, dry 
goods, furniture, and the like. 

In my judgment, the establishment of industrial schools 
to which Jewish people could readily go would be very 
helpful in diversifying their occupations. With their wit 
and ability the Russian Jews ought to be able to develop 
in scientific and mechanical pursuits. In the process of 
civilization they would become much more important fac- 
tors if they proceeded to qualify themselves along such 
lines. I find, however, that among graduates of our scien- 
tific and mechanical schools, through lack of the proper in- 
fluence, it is often difficult to get a good footing, and this 
tends to abate the desire to prepare for such pursuits. 


